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DwuRING the past fifty-five years, the constant 
effort of the Bell System has been to provide 
efficient telephone service for all the people at 
the lowest possible price. There are many 
instances of substantial savings for subscribers. 

Since the latter part of 1926 the reductions 
in long distance rates have been particularly 
marked. For example, a telephone call across 
the country from New York to San Francisco 
now costs $9 instead of $16.50. 

Reductions have also been made for lesser 
distances. As a result of these rate reductions 
telephone users are now saving the substantial 
amount of $20,000,000 annually. You, as a 
telephone subscriber, are constantly receiving 


extra value from your telephone—because the 
number of subscribers is increasing, and the 
more people you can reach by telephone, the 
more valuable it is to you. 

Today, there are few things purchased by 
the family or by a business that give so much 
useful service at such low price as the telephone. 

Every time you pick up the telephone you 
become part of a communication system that 
uses eighty million miles of wire and repre- 
sents an investment of more than four thou- 
sand million dollars. Yet the cost of local 
service that puts you in direct personal touch 
with thousands or hundreds of thousands of 
people in your town or city is only a few cents 
a day. 
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IN STRONG CONTRAST IS THIS PEACEFUL PRESENT-DAY CAMP OF 
BLACKFOOT INDIANS, COMPARED WITH THE DAYS WHEN JOHN COLTER 
WENT AMONG THE SAVAGE TRIBES AS AN EXPLORER AND FUR TRADER 
—HIS LIFE HOURLY IN HIS HANDS, AS HE ENTERED AN UNKNOWN 
COUNTRY FILLED WITH LURKING RED MEN. READ THE DRAMATIC 
STORY MR. VAN DEMARK TELLS OF THE EXPLOITS OF THIS PIONEER 
AMERICAN AS “THE PATHFINDER OF THE YELLOWSTONE.” 
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Painted by George Catlin 


The plains were filled with screaming savages. 


The Pathfinder of the Yellowstone 


THE STORY OF JOHN COLTER—DISCOVERER OF THE YELLOWSTONE 
—INTREPID, FEARLESS INVADER OF MYSTERIOUS LANDS SHUNNED 


EVEN BY THE FEROCIOUS 


INDIAN TRIBES OF LONG AGO 


By HARRY VAN DEMARK 


existed as a playground for the people, the first link 

in the great American chain of reservations, set aside 
in all of their pristine beauty for the 
enjoyment of generations yet to come. 

Yellowstone, the “enchanted land” of 
the Sioux, the Crow and the Blackfeet, 
has been preserved through the efforts of 
a few men long since forgotten. Even 
their names are but hazy memories in 
the minds of a few. The present genera- 
tion probably never heard of John 
Colter, Nathaniel P. Langford, and 
Cornelius Hedges, as names mean noth- 
ing. Yet, all of these are intimately 
bound up with the story of the Yellow- 
stone. 

It was in 1872, when General Grant 
was President, that Congress passed, 
and Grant signed, the act that made pos- 
sible the Yellowstone National Park, 
and paved the way for numerous other 
parks, among them the Yosemite, the 
Sequoia and the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona. 

Out of the vague, unwritten lore of 
Indian tradition had come rumors of an 
enchanted land among the mountains, 
where the rivers boiled, the earth burned 
and haunted lakes tossed spectral plumes 
of scalding steam into the zenith. Here, in cauldrons of 
gypsum, or jasper, or jade, the evil spirits were said to mix 
their war paint, and from peak and promontory, in the val- 
leys and on the hills, could be seen the spiral smoke of their 
baleful fires. 

The nomads of the Northwest shunned it as a land of evil 
haunt, or prowled about its margins in awesome fear and 


| YOR nearly sixty years Yellowstone National Park has 





No actual Photograph of John Colter exists, 
but this is a cinema conception of him as he 
was supposed to look in St. Louis in 1818. 


reverence. Sioux, Blackfoot, Crow and Bannock ventured to 


the verge of these demon-haunted fastnesses, and in timorous 
truce made stores of arrowheads from the mountain of black 


obsidian which looms above the river 
near its golden gate. Beyond that portal 
was a realm of mysterious and infernal 
portent. 

Looking back more than a full century 
it is found that the story of the Yellow- 
stone is a sequential link in the chain of 
epochal events which commenced with 
the purchase by the United States of the 
then uncharted wilderness called the 
“Louisiana Purchase,” the subsequent 
expedition of Lewis and Clark, the dis- 
covery of gold, the conquest of the sav- 
ages, and all the epic deeds which 
achieved at last the winning of the West. 

In 1810 there returned from the wilds 
of the Northwest one John Colter, 2 
scout, trapper and hunter, who had been 
with Lewis and Clark on their historic 
expedition. It was upon the return trip 
of the party that Colter, at his own re- 
quest, was discharged near the confluence 
of the Yellowstone River with the Mis- 
souri. He had won the confidence and 
respect of his commanders, who supplied 
him with food and ammunition for his 
new venture. 

With two companions Colter then set out for the head- 
waters of the Missouri, trapping, hunting and trading in 
friendly commerce with the Indians. Colter seems to have 
been a man of almost infinite endurance, courage and per- 
severance. The record of his doings from August, 1806, 
when he parted with Lewis and Clark, until the spring of 
1807, is not extant, but early in the latter year he arrived at 
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the mouth of the Platte River in a canoe. He was unques- 
tionably the first white discoverer of the region now known 
as the Yellowstone Park. 

It was in 1807 that he passed through the Yellowstone 
wonderland, viewing for the first time the boiling springs 
about the lake, the tar spring at the fork of the Shoshone, and 
skirting the Yellowstone River from its source past the 
upper and lower falls 
to the ford above Tower 
Falls, and thence to 
Lisa’s Fort. Wounded 
in a battle between the 
Crows and Blackfeet, 
alone, ill-provided with 
ammunition or food, 
the intrepid Colter 
traversed on this jour- 
ney afoot hundreds of 
miles of the wildest 
and most rugged coun- 
try on earth. 

The records of the 
United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior 
show that Colter made 
at least two expedi- 
tions into the Yellow- 
stone country. When 
he emerged from the 
Yellowstone in 1807 
he met Manuel Lisa, a 
famous fur-trader, who persuaded Colter to enter his employ. 
It was this association with Lisa that led to Colter’s second 
venture into the northwestern wonderland. 

He had hardly recovered from the hardships of the first 
expedition when Lisa sent him back to the hostile Blackfeet 
for the purpose of opening up trading negotiations with 
them. Nothing daunted by the fact that he had appeared 
in battle with the Crows and against them, and knowing that 
Lewis had slain one of their number, Colter, in company with 
a single comrade named Potts, adventured back into the 
hunting grounds of the Indians on the upper Missouri. 

Paddling up that river one morning, the two trappers 
were suddenly surrounded by more than five hundred Black- 
feet warriors who lined either shore. The Indians forced the 
white men to land. As they did so an Indian seized Potts’ 
rifle, but Colter, who was a mighty man physically, wrenched 
the weapon from the red man and handed it back to Potts, 
who leaped into a canoe and pushed out into the stream. 

An arrow struck him. Crying out, “Colter, I’m 
wounded!” Potts raised his rifle and shot his assailant dead. 
A shower of arrows ended the life of Potts right there. 

Colter was quickly disarmed and striped naked as if for 
torture. But after the Indians had conferred over him, he 
was asked if he was a good runner. The chance of running 
the gauntlet, or being pursued by five hundred fleet-footed 
savages, bent upon his murder, afforded him a pale gleam 
of hope. 

The Indians led him three or four hundred yards out upon 
the prairie and told him to run for his life. Barefooted, 
nude, with half a thousand screaming demons at his back, 
but with the indomitable courage of a man who loves life, 
he ran as probably no white man had ever run before. 

His feet and legs were pierced with thorns of the prickly 
pear, blood spurted from his nose and mouth, and his breath 
came only in stentorious gasps before he ventured to look 
back. He had gained on all of his pursuers except one, an 
agile young warrior, who, with brandished spear, was 
swiftly bearing down upon him. 

In sudden desperation, Colter stood stock still. The In- 
dian, in trying to do likewise, stumbled and fell. The badly 





From a drawing by Paxson 

The head of a Crow—Absaroka—Indian. 

The Crows were the most expert thieves of 

the plains—harrassing and robbing the ex- 
peditions on every possible occasion. 








launched spear stuck in the ground and was broken off. 

The hunted white man seized the barbed half, impaled his 
fallen foe to earth, and set off with renewed vigor for the 
Jefferson Fork of the Missouri, which he now saw gleaming 


through the trees. He had run more than six miles. He 
was covered with blood, his feet were torturing him, but he 
gained the fringe of willows by the river, and saw his enemies 
screaming and yelling about the body of their comrade. 

A raft of driftwood, snags and branches accumulated at 
the head of a sand bar downstream from where he stood 
caught Colter’s eye. He dived into the river and, swimming 
under water, came up within the shelter of the drift. Search 
as they would the Indians could not find him, and concluded 
that he was dead. 

Colter remained in his hiding place until night had fallen, 
and then, chilled by the icy water, footsore, hungry, weak- 
ened from loss of blood, and still stark naked, he struck 
bravely into the forest for a seven days’ struggle back to 
Lisa’s camp. There he arrived after a week of agony, toil 
and exposure. 

Such was the man, and such the trials which give to John 
Colter an enviable and enduring place among the really 
great trail-blazers of the West. : 

In 1810 Colter returned to St. Louis. There he told for 
the first time the story of the Yellowstone. The records 
state that his tales of almost incredible ventures, discoveries 
and hardships were scouted by most of his hearers. There 
were some, however, who gave respectful attention to what 
he said, among them General William Clark, Colter’s old 
commander, Henry M. Breckinridge, the author, and John 
Bradbury, the English naturalist. Bradbury, in his Travels 
in North America, tells in detail the story of Colter. 

It is probable that another white man traversed the Yellow- 
stone region in August, 1819. Back in the early nineties, 
Colonel P. W. Norris, then superintendent of the park, 
found an ancient tree upon the bark of which, partly over- 
grown, but yet decipherable, was the inscription, “J. O. R., 





Reproduction of an amusing old wood cut showing Colter pursued by the 
It is called “The famous Escape from the Blackfeet’ and was 
published about 1830. 


Indians. 


Aug. 19, 1819.” The most thorough investigation of century- 
old records has failed even remotely to indicate the identity 
of “J. O. R.” “Although the date of the inscription,” the 
government reports state, “was verified by counting the an- 
nual rings upon an adjacent tree, and though now nearly 
obliterated, it remains a proof that white men visited the 
park after Colter and nearly forty years before its final 
discovery. Twenty years after Colter first viewed the Yellow- 
stone marvels another trapper, named Meek, was lost from 
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his comrades, and in the course of his wanderings strayed 
into the land of geysers. He was half insane when he 


rejoined his party many days later, telling of a land where 
“fire and brimstone” was issuing from the earth—the first 
statement of record concerning the world-famed geysers of 





Along the Jefferson River,|near where Colter escaped from the Blackfeet. 
The beaver’s head, up which he made his terrific climb, is shown at the right. 


the Yellowstone. The first actual description of the geysers 
was written by Warren A. Ferris, who from 1830 to 1840 was 
a clerk in the employ of the American Fur Company. 

On returning from his station in the Flathead country he 
wrote that on May 20, 1834, he had witnessed an “out- 
landish phenomenon” in the Yellowstone country, of “boil- 
ing fountains.” In 1863 Walter De Lacey witnessed the 
play of the Great Fountain Geyser, as did George Huston in 
1866. In 1869 the final official explorations of the Yellow- 
stone were begun, as a result of which the National Park 
policy of the United States came into being. 

“As early as 1867,” the official records state, 
“prominent men of Montana had been earnestly 
considering an extensive, thorough and scien- 
tific exploration of the region from which so 
many strange tales had come. . . . In 1869, 
David E. Folsom, a surveyor, and C. W. Cook, 
men of education and intelligence, determined 
to wait no longer upon the doubts and fears of 
their neighbors of Montana, and on September 
9, with provisions for six weeks and only one 
man, William Peterson, accompanying them, 
they set forth on an exploration that first won 
and commanded popular interest in the new 
El Dorado of mystical beauty.” 

The Folsom-Cook expedition viewed the 
cataracts, explored Sulphur Mountain, pene- 
trated the Emerald Grove, saw the geysers in 
full eruption, and “for the first time they saw 
and recited the weird and wraithlike manifesta- 
tions of Prismatic Lake.” ¢ 

The reports of Folsom and Cook led to the 
organization of the famous Washburn-Langford 
party, the principal members of which were 
General Henry D. Washburn, then surveyor 
general of Montana, and Nathaniel P. Langford, who be- 
came the first superintendent of the Yellowstone National 
Park. General Phil Sheridan, who was in Helena at the 
time, gave his approval to the adventure and promised the 


necessary military aid. On August 17, 1870, the party, 
made up of fourteen civilians, with an escort of troops of the 
Second Cavalry under command of Lieutenant G. C. Doane, 
began its journey into the Yellowstone country. 

In 1871 the bill to create the Yellowstone Park was in- 
troduced in Congress by William H. Clagett, then 
the Montana delegate in the House of Representa- 
tives, and in the Senate by Senator Samuel C. 
Pomeroy of Kansas. The bill was passed in the 
late winter of 1872 and approved by President 
Grant on March 1 of that year. 

There are today under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior nineteen National Parks 
with an area of 10,859 square miles, visited an- 
nually by millions of people. Of these pleasure 
spots the Yellowstone comes first in grandeur and 
size. More than one hundred years have come and 
gone since John Colter, soldier, trapper and hunter, 
entered the Yellowstone—the first white man to 
penetrate that wilderness. Sixty years later the 
Washburn-Langford expedition for the first time 
officially explored the region, and it was as mem- 
bers of that expedition that Cornelius Hedges and 
Nathaniel P. Langford suggested it be made a Na- 
tional Park. So Hedges and Langford have gone 
down in history, practically unknown except in 
official government records, as “the fathers of the 
National Park idea.” Almost thirty years passed 
after the acquisition of the Yellowstone Park reser- 
vation before the American people began to appre- 
ciate it as their own, and up until 1910 the annual 
number of tourists and sightseers annually enter- 
ing the park was less than 20,000. Now, however, the yearly 
average is in excess of 100,000. 

In the files of the Department of the Interior is a letter 
written in January, 1909, to Theodore Roosevelt, then Presi- 
dent of the United States. The writer was Lieutenant Gen- 
eral M. B. Young. This letter contains what has been called 
the most concise and accurate history of the Yellowstone ever 
crowded into a few thousand words. There are so far as 
known but a few copies of this letter now in existence. The 
descriptive and historical part of the letter was written at 
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On the warpath. 


General Young’s request by John H. Raferty of Helena, 
Montana, an authority on Yellowstone history. In this letter 
John Colter, pioneer American and pathfinder of the Yellow- 
stone, is paid high and deserving tribute. 








BAIT—AND DEBATE 


“To Bite or Not to Bite’—THAT is the Question 


ACING me around a slight 
curve in the creek was a 
long, slow, lazy pool. I 
slipped, warily and wearily 
through the bushes to the 
bank, threw myself down in 
the grateful coolness of the 
early morning shade and 
sought solace in my pipe 
while I took stock of the situa- 
tion. I had fished over a mile 
of what should have been very 
productive water: rushing, 
singing riffles that leaped and 
chuckled over brown rocks in 
a slithering welter of pale 
green that slid, foam-flecked into 
stolid, black pools. A mile of 

trout-filled waters, an early morn- 

ing sun that gleamed a dusty gold 
through a thin, blue haze. An ideal day, an ideal stream— 
and not a single trout to show for careful casting with a 
wide variety of both wet and dry flies of assorted colors and 
sizes. Indeed, I had not had a single strike or even the 
lazy and indifferent rises that not infrequently drive a fly 


fisherman to 
incoherent but 
hearty profan- 
ity. It was, 
seriously, a 
matter for 
deep and al- 
most prayer- 
ful cosidera- 
tion. I thought 
in circles and 
in cycles. And 
drowsily 
reached the 
conclusion 
that this must 
be one of those 
days when the 
trout were ut- 
terly indiffer- 
ent to any and 
all offerings. 

As lI lay 
there sleepily 
considering 
these weighty 
matters, two 
golden specks 
of color drifted 
toward the 
pool from the 
meadow on 
the other side. 






slow, lazy pool. 





An ideal day, an ideal stream, and around the curve in the creek was a long, 
I threw myself down on the bank in the grateful coolness 
of the early morning shade. 


By HARRY BoTsFORD 


Halfway across the pool a vagrant gust of breeze caught two 
butterflies and tossed one high in the air and plumped the 
other one down on the surface of the water. It struggled 
faintly, a bit of gold on black, for a brief second. But for 
only a second !_ Then a graceful form flashed through the 
pool and under that struggling bit of gold a pink mouth 
opened and the surface of the pool was again serene. 

I chuckled. So that was it, hey! In my fly case was a 
“Yellow Sally,” a fly I had carried for years and had never 
used. Hastily and with trembling fingers I went through 
the book. No “Yellow Sally!” As I mumbled maledictions 
I saw the affair repeated as two more of the golden butter- 
flies dropped into the pool and were gobbled up with dainty 
but savage thoroughness by good-sized brook trout. 

It was more than mortal man could stand. I waded 
through the riffles to the meadow and managed to catch 
three of the golden butterflies. Then I took a No. 12 fly 
and ruthlessly cleaned the hook; thereon I threaded a butter- 
fly as deftly and as gently as my trembling hands would per- 
mit. I stripped off fifty feet of line; then I found a dry 
chip and on it I placed my precious cargo of baited hook. 
Carefully I launched it at the head of the pool, feeding out 
line as the chip floated to midpool. Then, with a prayer 
that I would not tear the hook from the bait, I gently lifted 
the tip of my four-ounce rod and flicked the golden bait off 
the chip and 
for a split sec- 
ond it lay 
quivering on 
the surface of 
the water. Out 
of the depths 
came a flash- 
ing shape; a 
pink, hungry 
mouth opened 
and I struck 
easily and was 
fast to a fine, 
husky fifteen- 
inch brook 


trout. 
My scheme 
worked! But— 


wait for the 
sequel. Glow- 
ing with pride 
I attempted to 
repeat the 
process but 
my second 
trout parted 
the frail 
leader. Seek- 
ing in my 
book a new 
fly to denude 
I found the 
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“Yellow Sally” I thought I had lost. With an exclamation 
of delight I tied it to my leader, made a perfect cast and 
dropped the fly lightly to the surface of the water in the 
midpool sector. Nothing happened. Not even a sulky rise! 
I tried again and again. And out of the corner of my eye I 
saw a trout rise and suck in another golden butterfly. I 
examined, side by side, my one remaining butterfly and the 
“Yellow Sally”; there was but little if any difference in 
coloring or physical appearance. Yet the trout wouldn’t 
rise to my artificial offering. So to make the experiment a 
little more thorough, I again repeated my first attempt and 
it was successful—three times. I had sufficient trout then 
and went home. 

I will confess I can’t say why all this happened. I’ve 
talked with other fly fishermen and they can’t explain it 


instant and gained flight just in time, for one of the largest 
brown trout | have ever seen surged through the water, 
mouth savagely open toward that swallow. Had it remained 
there an instant more it would have been gulped down. 
As food? Or because the giant trout was angry? Who 
knows? I don’t! But the incident called to mind the cruel- 
est bit of so-called angling I have ever heard of being prac- 
ticed at a certain place in Texas where it is possible to buy 
a canary bird for a few cents. The angler (God forgive the 
title!) ties his hook to the poor little chap who then flies 
across the water and at the proper time the angler thumbs 
the spool of his reel and the entangled canary drops flutter- 
ing to the water where it is grabbed by a bass which the alert 
sportsman (?) promptly and proudly reels in. 
All of which is not my idea of angling. 





I waded into the riffles, made a perfect cast and dropped the fly lightly to the surface of the water. 


Nothing hap- 


pened—not even a sulky rise! though I tried again and again. 


either. It’s just one of the amazing and tantalizing things 
that happen, that’s all. There is no accounting for what a 
trout or a bass will do under certain conditions and perhaps 
this is why there is constant debate among anglers as to 
methods and lures. The vast uncertainty of angling is one 
of its strong appeals. 

Once, and out of season, I spent an hour on the bank of a 
splendid trout pool at early dusk. I was not fishing; I was 
simply there for the good of my soul and to see what I could 
see. The afterglow of the sunset had turned to a dull russet 
and the early even flies and midges were thick over the pool. 
The trout were rising splendidly—big, fat, dashing fellows 
some of them. As I watched, a flock of swallows swooped 
down and around the pool chasing flies. One swallow, mis- 
judging distance struck the surface and splashed there for an 


Why do bass and other large fish strike some of the fan- 
tastic bait-casting lures? Who knows? Some of them look 
like nothing on heaven or earth or in the water, either in 
shape, coloring or action. It has been urged that they strike 
because of anger but even this is open to argument. True, 
some bait-casting lures are lifelike representations of the 
identical food on which the fish have been feeding; but most 
of them are not—and yet many of them are very successful 
lures. 

A friend, whose hobby is angling and who ties most of his 
own flies and who makes most of his own bait-casting lures, 
has about the queerest collection of flies and plugs and 
spinners I have ever seen. They are strictly unorthodox as 
to sizes, colorings and action. Yet day after day he will, 
fishing alongside of those equipped with standard and ortho- 
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dox flies and lures, catch as many if not more trout or bass 
than the other fellow. Maybe the fish like a little variety! 

Once, to my utter amazement, I saw an old and a very 
experienced fly caster do something I have never been able 
to explain. We had cast and cast over some choice water 
with not a single rise. 

As we came to a choice pool he said: “Well, I’m not going 
home without some trout. Sit down and I'll show you a 
trick.” 

I watched an amazing thing. With three wet flies on his 
leader he stood twenty feet from a large rock that projected 
from the pool and whipped the water close to the rock. 
Whipped it literally into a foam with repeated, strong, 
slashing strokes. 

“Watch!” he said. 

He waited a split second and again cast, letting his flies 

sink softly and easily as a wet fly angler should. 
Then swiftly but gently he struck—and was 
fast to three trout which he landed. And 
not a one under nine inches and the 
largest a little over twelve inches. 

I wanted him to repeat the ex- 
periment. He 
wouldn’t. I wanted 
to do it myself, and 
he wouldn’t permit 
it. I’ve never tried 
it myself. I asked 
him for an explana- 
tion and he grinned 
the grin of infinite 


wisdom. And didn’t : ie 


say a word! 

No, I can’t ex- 
plain it. Normally, 
I’m convinced, every 
trout in a pool so 
whipped would be 
frightened away. 

I once saw an old 
and crafty trout fish- 
erman, after a fruit- 
less morning, throw 
away his worms and 
his minnows and 
gather up a handful 
of wintergreen ber- 
ries and impale sev- 
eral on his hook and 
drop into a streak of 


angling.—Izaak Walton. 








O LIFE, my honest scholar, no life so happy and so 
pleasant as the life of a well-governed angler; for 
when the lawyer is swallowed up with business, and the 
statesman is preventing or contriving plots, then we sit on 
cowslip banks, hear the birds sing, and possess ourselves in 
as much quietness as these silent silver streams, which we 
now see glide so quietly by us. Indeed, my good scholar, 
we may say of angling, as Dr. Boteler said of strawberries: 
‘Doubtless God could have made a better berry, but doubt- 
less God never did’: and so if | might be judge, God never 
did make a more calm, quiet, innocent recreation than 


were the perch just naturally afflicted with an affinity for 
black, or what? I'll leave the answer to that for some wiser 
and older angler than myself. 

All this endless debate about bait has made of anglers a 
group of jealous stylists and each of us, I am convinced. is 
of the opinion that his particular and pet lure and method of 
handling it is the best and the most effective. I have. for 
example, a style of fishing the wet fly that I think is by far 
superior to others. I know it brings plenty of fish to the net. 
I had a friend who believed there was only one way to fish 
for lake bass. His method was peculiar but effective. He 
used a live frog for bait and a rod that was fully twelve 
feet in length and of exceeding slenderness, a salmon fly rod 
to be exact. Shoed in hip boots he would prowl in the 
shallow and weedy shorelines. When he would spy a pocket 

in the weeds he would step softly and, with a delicate 

accuracy which marked his renown as a surgeon, 

he would manipulate his long rod and drop 
the frog into the weed pocket—and a sur- 
prising number of times he got imme- 
diate and terrific action from some 
old lunker of a bass lurking there 
just waiting the 
arrival of a frog. 
Another friend of 
mine fishes only at 
dark and the. num- 
ber and size of the 
trout he catches is 


almost a_ national 
calamity. Stylists, 
every one of us! 


And there is this 
about a stylist, be 
he a golfer, a tennis 
player or a hunter, 
he is, first and last, 
a keen and ardent 
supporter of his 
chosen sport. Which 
is what keeps every 
true. angler so keen 
and enthusiastic 
about his sport; the 
sort of impulse that 
drags one from a 
warm bed into the 
chill, indecent sleet 
of trout opening day 
when he knows 








fast water. I watched 
him catch seven nice 
trout in that manner. Then I tried it. And it didn’t work! 

For ways that are dark and for tricks that are vain, the 
angler is peculiar and in a class by himself. He is a per- 
petual experimenter, either by natural circumstance or by 
inclination. Last year fly fishing for bluegills and crappie 
bass, I stumbled, so to speak, on a nest of perch—big, fat, 
energetic fellows that would average about a pound in 
weight and that were extremely partial to a black gnat 
allowed to sink toward the bottom of the lake and brought 
in with slow, lazy jerks. One perch, a little larger than 
usual, broke off my black gnat. Here was a sorrowful 
affair, for I had no other black fly in my book. I patiently 
tried every other fly and the perch were not even remotely 
interested. Necessity is the mother of invention, verily! 
Off came my battered old black felt hat and with a rather 
dull knife I sawed off a small portion and threaded it on a 
bare hook. It didn’t look like a fly. It looked just what it 
was: a piece of ragged black felt. Yet on the first cast and 
on succeeding casts it caught nice perch. The point is, 


down in his heart 
that no self-respect- 
ing trout will even look at a fly; it is the sort of thing that keeps 
a man tramping endlessly through a driving rain and which 
makes him endure discomfort after discomfort. Yet—and 
this is said in reverent praise of it—it is the sort of thing that 
erases worry ; that brings a sharp appetite and sleep o’ nights; 
that takes a man, office or shop weary, out into clean, crisp air 
—that brings him the matin song of woodland birds—that per- 
mits him to share the beauty of the first healthy red rim of the 
sun poking its way up behind the hills; it gives him all of the 
beauty, the serenity of nature in all her moods. And it is a 
sport for all ages; it is a sport that does not involve a vast 
outlay of money and, best of all, it is a sport where you can’t 
lose—for often when the creel is empty, the mind and the 
soul is filled with beauty, the locked-up song of birds, the 
remembered fragrance of early flowers, the colors of sun- 
sets and the memory of a little wind that whispered across 
the crystal of a stream that flows between emerald banks. 

And if you bring back these things, what matters it if 
the creel is empty? 























a weird shadowland beyond. 


. a shimmering pathway, leading to 
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MOODS OF BEAUTY 


By GeorGe ELwoop JENKS 
(Who Made the Photographs) 


“ UT, pardon me,” the girl’s voice was apologetic and 
B anxious, “you can’t take a picture as late as this, 
can you?” 

There was no answer from the mysterious head bobbing 
around under the focusing cloth behind the little camera on 
the big tripod. The Girl Tourist glanced at the glowing sun- 
set across the little lake, and waited uncertainly. A moment 
later the cloth was whisked away and a tousled head 
appeared. 

“Don’t bother me!” snapped the Vagabond Photographer. 
“Every second’s precious now!” 

But his eager, rapt expression took the sting out of the 
brusque words. The Girl Tourist knew that look. She had 
seen it before. He was in the creative frenzy of the artist 
absorbed in his vision. So she waited and watched him as he 
worked—swiftly and deftly. The ground-glass slide was 
slipped from its groove in the “plate back” and thrust uncere- 
moniously into the hip pocket of his worn and baggy trousers. 
Next he snatched a cut-film holder from the battered brief- 
case and slid it into place. Then around in front he closed 
the shutter and slipped a color filter over the lens. Finally 
he drew the slide carefully out of the holder, resting the other 
hand firmly on the top of the camera to guard against the 
slightest shifting. He grasped the bulb and turned to study 
the sunset through narrowed lids. None too soon! 
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“Now,” he whispered warningly, “hold your breath!” 

She obeyed literally, caught in the contagion of his mood. 
The shutter clicked open. He seemed to be sensing the proper 
exposure as he concentrated on his scene. At last the shutter 
clicked again and the tense figure came to life. 

“T think we got it!” he exulted. “And if we caught half of 
that beauty———but pardon me, what was it you asked?” 

The question was repeated. “Of course you can take a 
picture at sunset,” he responded. “Or any time when there 
is light—even moonlight, if you give it time enough. Here’s 
a sunset scene | took here last week.” Again he delved into 
his carryall, and a moment later handed her an eight-by-ten 
enlargement and turned back to his packing. She stared at it. 

“O-h-h-h!” she breathed at last. “How lovely! I'd give 
anything to be able to get pictures like that.” 

“Well,” he smiled, “why not?” He dropped his work and 
came over to her side, unable to resist the sympathetic respon- 
siveness. 

“T wish I knew why not!” she wailed. “I’ve been traveling 
for months through wonderful scenery, but my pictures are 
always disappointing.” 

“I know. I have knocked around in the wilderness for 
many years, but I have learned to find my best pictures right 
here in this little park, three blocks from where I live. Do 
you remember what Longfellow said? 
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“. . . across the high bridge of Make-Believe .. . . 
to the enchanted shores of Fantasy-Land.” 


““O thou sculptor, painter, poet! 
Take this lesson to thy heart; 
That is best which lieth nearest; 
Shape from that thy work of art.’ ” 


“Yes,” she answered absently, studying the picture for a 
solution to her problem, “but you must have a wonderful 
camera.” 

He grinned, glancing significantly from her spick and span 
“3-A Special” to its battered twin-brother on his tripod. 
“Cost me less than half the price you paid for yours. Has 
a cheap lens and fickle shutter. Fortunately my own color- 
filter and plate-back for cut film fits, but those things are 
luxuries, not necessities.” 

The girl shook her head helplessly and began to open her 
vanity case. “Then what is the secret?” she demanded. “My 
pictures are flat and monotonous and uninteresting!” 

“Sure!” he commented dryly. “Taken strictly according 
to the regular snapshot formula—between 9 a.m. and 3 p.m., 
with the sun at your back.” 

“But isn’t that right?” 





“For ordinary snapshots, but 
not if you expect to get the sort 
of pictures you seem to want.” 
He mused for a moment. “Let’s 
sit down and watch the shadows 
creep. You know, I really like to 
talk,” he confided frankly, relax- 
ing in perfect comfort into the 
hard wooden seat, “and perhaps 
I can give you some tips on how 
to get better pictures.” 

“Something like a million fine 
books and articles on art photog- 
raphy,” he began, “have been 
written by experts—for experts. 
At least, most of it seemed to go 
over my head. There was some- 
thing lacking in them—or in me. 
Many times I have longed to 
grab one of those authors by the 
neck, back him into a corner, and 
yell: ‘Yes—but just exactly how 
do I begin?’ Yet I got a little 
something out of each one, tried 
out this bit and that bit, checked 
up with my own successes and 
failures, and finally worked out 
my own creed. 

“T am not an expert, either as a 
pictorialist or a technician. Never 
worked under an expert nor in a 
professional studio—never won a 
prize nor had a picture hung in 
an exhibition. So I am not likely 
to talk over your head. You may 
not believe me or agree with me, 
but at least you can understand 
me. Well—are you listening, or 
are you dreaming about that 
shadowy, mystic island out 
there?” 

“Tsn’t it haunting? But go on 
—TI am hearing every word.” 

“IT reckon I am like the dub 
who learns to play the violin ‘by 
ear.’ Somehow he often gets the 
heart of the thing, and plays it 
straight into your heart. I'll 
never forget one night, years ago, 
when I saw a tramp dish-washer 
hold a bunch of tough cowpunchers spellbound for hours 
with the music he coaxed from the heart of a cracked and 
discarded old fiddle. He made that old box talk! That is 
what I am trying to learn to do with my camera. 

“Good technique is necessary, but you will absorb that as 
you go along. The soul of the thing must come from the 
heart of the artist. Otherwise the creation is dead and lifeless 
—technique or no technique. Here are two wise sayings that 
get right down to the root of the matter. One is by a famous 
photographer, the other by a great painter and teacher. 

“* “My camera sees what I see!’ says Nickolas Muray. 

“‘The great artist does not reproduce nature—but ex- 
presses in his picture the choicest feeling of beauty or emo- 
tion which that bit of nature has produced upon him,’ said 
the beloved Robert Henri. 

“The great secret is in those two statements. But the diff- 
culty is always to know just how to apply principles to the 
problem in hand. So let’s begin at the beginning.” 

The Girl Tourist nodded, 

“First you must learn to see beauty—before you can feel it. 
We are looking at a beautiful picture right now—the fading 
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sunset glow deepening the pur- 
ple shadows below, and all re- 
flected in the dark mirror at our 
feet. It is nature in one of her 
loveliest moods. We always think 
of nature as feminine. Was there 
ever a woman so perfect as to be 
beautiful and appealing in all of 
her moods? Then why expect it 
of nature? 

“Suppose now, that you were 
expecting to meet a man you 
wanted to win. Would you want 
that first meeting to be after you 
had stood for hours in the blaz- 
ing sun, and were hot and dusty 
and squint-eyed—without a sin- 
gle shadow to soften the harsh- 
ness or to bring out a curve?” 

“Of course not,” she said 
dreamily. “I would want it to be 
in a setting of soft lights and 
shadows. I would wear filmy, 
misty draperies. [———” 

“Exactly,” he interrupted. 
“And that is a perfect description 
of the scene we are enjoying right 
now. Then why not give nature 
as good a break?” 

“But is twilight the only time?” 

“Certainly not! But don’t you 
realize that you cannot bring out 
the shape of any object without 
lighting it, partially at least? 
With the only light coming from 
behind you the most perfectly 
modeled body would look as flat 
as a pancake. The same thing is 
true of a group of objects—a land- 
scape. Of course there is always 
some reflected light and a few 
redeeming shadows. Neverthe- 
less, you chose the worst possible 
lighting for your scene.” 

“I begin to understand, but 
how should I have photographed 
it?” 

“Not so fast! Just now we are 
concerned only with how you 
should see things—not your 
camera. Your camera saw exactly what you saw—except for 
color. That was one thing that fooled you. Remember, your 
camera is color-blind, except as color is suggested by con- 
trasting tones of light and shade. So you must learn to be 
color-blind, too. Buy a photographer’s ‘blue glass.’ It 
reduces all colors to the varying tones of one color, just as 
your camera does. Carry it with you and try it on every- 
thing. People may think you are goofy, but you won’t care 
if you get a real picture. 

“But you have only begun, Every object, every scene, hasits 
varying moods of beauty—and the only moods you can truly 
express are those you can feel. Make an intimate study of 
her many moods, and your own reactions to them. What 
moments appeal to you, stir you most—make you long to 
catch them and hold them forever? These are the moods 
you can teach your camera to see as you see them, and so 
reveal them to others. It will cost you real effort and sacri- 
fice. If you should choose this little park as your first 
school, you ought to be down here before dawn, day after 
day. Time after time you will be disappointed as the sun 
rises bright and clear, or remains completely hidden behind 








. . Was revealed—a silvery Undine, 
lighting the Lily-Glow.” 


dull, gray clouds. But sooner or later they will break just 
right, and a picture may unfold that is even more beautiful 
than the way you dreamed it. 

“Perhaps a soft white mist will be rising, transforming the 
familiar scene into an intangible dream-world—a land of 
illusion—that is yours alone, to catch and hold. And so 
through the changing seasons you will see and know and love 
a thousand different pictures, and learn to interpret all these 
moods of beauty in the universal language of lights and 
shadows. 

“T find that it is the mysterious, the dreamy, the fantastic, 
that is most alluring to me. I love the glowing sunsets, the 
misty awakening of dawn—but oh the magic of moonlight! 
—the mystery of the veiling shadows that spurs the imagina- 
tion into endless dreams—and oh for a magic camera to 
catch and hold all the dreams we dream!” 

“Yes,” she said softly, “I understand.” 

“Then come with me. I will give you one little peep into 
my Fairyland.” 

They came to a pause among the deep shadows at the edge 
of the little lake. “Now look (Continuing on page 446) 



















HEALTH AND RECREATION AWAIT 
YOU IN THE STATE FORESTS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


-i~-_S 


One of the three magnificent waterfalls in the George W. 
Childs State Forest Park 


Below—On the Ole Bull camp ground, in what is now the 
Susquehanna State Forest. Near here the world-famous 
fiddler, in 1852, founded a colony of his own countrymen 
from Norway. 









These are some of the veteran hemlocks in the Snyder- 
Middleswarth Monument, in the Pennsylvania State Forest. 


Below—A lovely bit of Penn’s Creek, near the Byron Foust 
Krumrine Public Camp, in the Bald Eagle Forest. 
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FOREST TRAILS IN PENN’S WOODS 


LURE THE VACATIONIST TO COOL RETREATS IN GREEN DELLS 


By Lewis Epwin THEISS 


| ' J ITH the continual growth of cities, the perpetual 
increase in industries, and the constant expansion of 
agriculture, America’s native open spaces, particu- 
larly forest areas, decrease in size. Thus, at the very time 
when urban dwellers more and more are needing healthful, 
restorative contact with nature, there is less and less oppor- 
tunity for it. 

Farmers quite naturally cannot allow picnickers to roam 
about their fields and trample their crops, thus endangering 
their very livelihood; and so visitors to the country con- 
stantly meet “No Trespassing” signs. Woodland owners, 
aware of the average American’s unrestrained destructive- 
ness and his recklessness with matches and burning tobacco, 
are equally fearful for the safety of their timber. Hence, 
private woodlands are more and more being closed to vis- 
itors. The fact is that the more people need and desire to 
get into the open, the less they are welcome there. 

All these things are strikingly true in a great industrial 
state like Pennsylvania. With a population of approximately 
10,000,000 
people, her 
towns and 
cities con- 
stantly cover 
larger areas; 
her farmlands 
must be 
worked to the 
limit, or actu- 
ally increased 
in size; her 
oil fields — 
which contain 
many _ thou- 
sand more 
wells than are 
found in any 
other state in 
the Union — 
are constantly 
occupying 
more ground; 
her mines are 
continually 
devastating 
larger re- 
gions; her fac- 
tories are ever 
starting up in 
new territory; 
until, in short, 
there is no 
place where her people may freely go to enjoy the open. 
No place, that is, except the state forests. 

Fortunately, the administrative forces of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Forests and Waters have been imbued with a 
vision. Their ideal of forest administration is to make the 
State Forests truly useful to the people of Pennsylvania, who 
are the real owners of those forests. They interpret that 
ideal to mean that the State Forests shall be not merely 





The need and desire of people to get into the open is met by these wide 
forest areas. This is a Girl Scout camp near Pine Grove Furnace, in the 
lovely woods of the Michaux State Forest. 


sources of timber and protection to watersheds, but that the 
forests shall be made to minister to the people of the state 
in every manner possible. Not the least of these possibili- 
ties lies in the utilization of the woodlands as health and 
recreation centers. And so the Pennsylvania State Forests, 
which now aggregate more than 1,500,000 acres, contain a 
notable system of public parks, camps, roads, drives and 
trails, where every year hundreds of thousands of Pennsyl- 
vanians find physical and mental relaxation and refreshment. 

Foremost in this system of recreational facilities are the 
State Forest parks. In size these parks vary from fifteen 
to 425 acres. The sites were chosen because they are par- 
ticularly well adapted to recreational uses. All of them 
are situated in forest regions of infinite charm. Many of 
them have interesting historic associations as well as unusual 
scenic attractions. Increasingly they have become recrea- 
tional centers for travelers, tourists, campers and other forest 
lovers. The Caledonia Park is not only one of the most 
delightful spots to be found, but is also the most extensively 
used forest 
park. It is 
situated on the 
Lincoln High- 
way, fifteen 
miles west 
of Gettysburg, 
and is the only 
such park lo- 
cated along 
thatfamous 
thoroughfare. 
Its location 
makes it read- 
ily accessible, 
not only to 
the people 
of Pennsylva- 
nia, but also 
to the vast 
number of 
travelers who 
journey east 
or west on this 
great transcon- 
tinental high- 
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way. 
This charm- 
ing play- 


ground takes 
its name from 
the Caledonia 
iron furnace 
which was built on this site early in the last century, and 
which was named for and operated by Thaddeus Stevens, 
famed abolitionist and statesman. He named the spot after 
the place of his birth, Caledonia County, Vermont. 

When General Jubal Early’s Confederate cavalrymen 
swept through this region on their way to Gettysburg, in 
June, 1863, they burned the furnace. The great stone walls 
of the blacksmith shop and the still thicker stack of the fur- 
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nace itself withstood the flames and still stand today. A 
bronze marker on the face of the stack reminds the traveler 
that he stands on historic ground. Close by is the charming 
little home of a forest ranger, which is nothing less than the 
reconstructed furnace office, faithfully remodeled after the 
original. 

Interesting though all this may be, it is only a minor note 
among the varied attractions that make the Caledonia Forest 
so truly delightful. If more of the historic note be desired, it 
is easily found in the Graeffenburg Inn, a century-old stage- 
coach tavern, which is still operated for the accommodation 
of the wayfarer, and which still retains much of its ancient 
charm and air of antiquity. And, as another reminder of 
the days that are gone, there stands, a third of a mile distant, 




















A leafy, cool retreat, near the Girl 
Scout Camp on Yellow Breeches Creek 
in the Michaux State Forest. 


A shady road that invites to exploration 
and adventure in one of Pennsylvenia’s 
beautiful State Forests. 


the Log Cabin Inn, which is exactly what its 
name implies. About it magnificent white 
pines rise to impressive heights, adding a 
convincing touch to this reproduction of a 
pioneer hostelry. 

In all the South Mountains, far-famed for 
their beauty, it would be difficult to find 
another area as alluring and attractive as 
the 260 acres that compose the Caledonia Park. On every 
hand the mountains rise, with their striking contours and 
their soft green foliage. In a rolling meadow between the 
hills, the emerald carpet of a golfing green unfolds before 
the gaze, drawing the watcher’s eye to the magnificent stands 
of forest trees with which the playing ground is girt about. 
And if his eye be keen enough, the visitor will detect, within 
this woodland fringe, attractive little habitations; for in this 
portion of the forest are to be found dozens of charming 
summer cottages, erected on campsites leased from the state. 

Through the nearby bottom runs a brawling brook, a 
spring-fed stream of goodly size. Along its course, beneath 
the canopy of the forest trees, is a capacious camp for tour- 
ists, excellently equipped, that will accommodate a vast 


company of tenters with their cars. And here the stream has 
been dammed, to make a delightful swimming pool for 
grown-ups, with a shallow wading pool for little tots just 
beyond the overflow. 

As far as the eye can see, save for the opening of the golf- 
ing green, the forest lies unbroken. For Caledonia Park is 
situated near the border of the Michaux State Forest, a wood- 
land tract of approximately 30,000 acres, which adjoins the 
Mont Alto State Forest of approximately equal size. And 
through this vast stretch of state-owned woodland, which is 
bordered by great tracts of private forest, run excellent 
roads for the motorist, and paths and trails for the hiker, all 
plainly and adequately marked with signs and fingerboards. 
Use of maps, drawn to large scale, and furnished free upon 
request, make the trails and paths, not 
only here but in other State Forests, 
safe for even the veriest tyro in the 
woods. 

Within the confines of this great forest 
area are the remains, not only of the 
Caledonia furnace, but also what is left 
of the Mont Alto and the Pine Grove 
furnaces. And what is left of the Pine 
Grove furnace is enough to fill with de- 
light the heart of any antiquarian, his- 
torian, or architect. 

The great mansion house for the lord 
of the manor, built in the solid, substan- 
tial fashion of a century ago; the quaint, 
old company store building; the vast old 
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barn, where scores of mules were quartered; the ancient 
furnace stack itself; and some of the better of the delightful 
old stone residences for the company officials, all have been 
preserved and restored. 

And here, at one of the very furnaces where cannon were 
cast for George Washington’s army, the visitor can see enough 
still remaining of this old-time industrial center to gain a 
keen appreciation of what life was like in those ancient, near- 
feudal baronies where the early ironmasters of America 
lived and held their sway. Here, too, the student of indus- 
trial history can see the beginnings of the iron industry in 
America. For within these South Mountain forests were 
found those combined natural resources which were neces- 
sary to the successful operation of any iron furnace— 
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abundant stores of iron ore, limestone and charcoal woods, 
with ample water power. 

Nearby, within this same forest, are regional camps of the 
Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, the Y. M. C. A., and various private 
camps and cottages. For every effort has been made to have 
these vast woodland areas contribute directly to the physical 
welfare of the people. 

In the Mont Alto Forest, named for the old Mont Alto 
furnace that was located there, are situated the buildings 
that were used by the Pennsylvania State Forest School, a 
pioneer of its type. Near the village of Mont Alto, “Ossa- 
watomie John Brown” purchased a sawmill in 1859. By 
birth and training this abolitionist was a lumberman. After 
a time he shut down his sawmill and became a contractor, 
supplying charcoal wood for the furnaces at both Mont 
Alto and Pine Grove. In the quaint 
little stone church at Mont Alto, 
known as Emmanuel Chapel, John 
Brown used to teach in the Sunday 
School and take up collection. Here 
he took communion on the day before 
his departure for Harpers Ferry, 
when he started to realize his dream 
of freeing the slaves. 

In the Mont Alto Forest is the Mont 
Alto State Forest Park, where thou- 
sands of persons every year spend 
happy days in the open. What is true 
of this park and of the Caledonia 
Park is true of every other forest 
park in Pennsylvania. These areas 


have been selected, because they are near to crowded dis- 
tricts, where they are needed, because of their accessibility, 
and because of their suitability for development for recrea- 
tional purposes. Their beauty and charm have also been 
factors in determining the sites of these forest health centers. 
Hence, each of them can be reached readily, and each of 
them possesses some distinctive and altogether worth-while 
attraction. 

The Leonard Harrison State Forest Park, for instance, 
offers the visitor some of the finest scenery in America. 
Situated near Wellsboro, in Tioga County, on the northern 
rim of the state, this wildly beautiful stretch of forest land 
lies but a short distance east of the former Black Forest of 
Pennsylvania, which was famed for its magnificent stands 
of wonderful pine and hemlock. Here is to be had a com- 
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manding view of the gorge of the Tiadaghton, now known 
in the language of the Pale Face as the Pine Creek gorge. 
The wild grandeur of this view is not exceeded by that of 
any view in Pennsylvania. This gorge has been called “a 
Watkins Glen on a huge scale or a Grand Canyon on a small 
scale.” This park contains 121 acres, and is readily accessi- 
ble over good highways or by the New York Central Rail- 
way. It has accommodations for tourists. 

In the northeastern corner of the state, in that picturesque 
stretch between Stroudsburg and Milford, stands the George 
W. Childs State Forest Park, which is another woodland 
paradise, and which was named for an able and patriotic 
editor of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. The Pennsylvania 
forestry officials have no hesitation in calling this its most 
picturesque park. The tree life here is remarkably varied. 



















Tea Springs public camp in the Bald 
Eagle Forest. Here there is also a large 
area set apart for cars and tents. 





This is typical of the permanent camps 

on leased sites in the forests—simple but 

comfortable and attractive—‘‘far from 
the madding crowd.” 


Here, too, are found great numbers of forest 
birds, wild flowers and rare ferns. Within 
the park are three magnificent waterfalls— 
the Fulmer Falls, Factory Falls and Deer 
Leap Falls. 

Just as the Caledonia Park embraces the site of a historic 
iron furnace, so the George W. Childs Park was the setting 
for an early woolen industry. Pushing out into the forest, 
just as the early ironmasters did, pioneer milling lords, early 
in the last century, took up land at this spot, where there 
was abundant water power to run factories, and created what 
they hoped would be one of the great woolen industries of 
America. Sheep of many foreign and unusual breeds were 
brought there in large numbers. But between the wolves 
and the poisonous sheep laurel in the forest most of these 
animals came to an untimely end. The promoters were dis- 
couraged and the business languished and died. Later, Mr. 
Childs purchased this magnificent tract of land, and eventu- 
tually deeded it to Pennsylvania. 

(Continuing on page 443) 
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Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Forest and land problems, bringing together perhaps 

the most brilliant group of conservationists the coun- 
try has produced, the 56th Annual Meeting of The American 
Forestry Association, held jointly with the North Carolina 
Forestry Association at Asheville, North Carolina, June 3, 
4 and 5, will go down not only as one of the greatest in the 
annals of the two associations, but as perhaps the most fruit- 
ful in the history of the movement toward popular forestry 
education. 

In the very shadows of the historic trees of Biltmore, where 
was cradled the practical forestry movement in America, and 
where the names of Pinchot, Schenck, Ambler, Vanderbilt 
and others who 
played such an 
important part in 
fashioning the 
forest policies of 
the country are 
immortalized, 
nearly 400 men 
and women from 
every section of 
the country heard 
Secretary of the 
Interior Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur urge 
a program of 
“continental con- 
servation.” 

“The world is 
great,” the Secre- 
tary warned, “but 
it has its limits. 
Unless we con- 
serve what we 
have, we must 
stop  multiply- 
ing.” He praised 
The American 


A DVANCING new and constructive thought in National 





George D. Pratt, 
The American Forestry Association. 





Conference Flashes New 


Outlook in Forestry 


56th Annual Meeting of the American 
Forestry Association Advances New 
Thought in Forest and Land Problems 


Ce 


Forestry Association for its work in “awakening the Ameri- 
can people to the significance of the tree. Upon the tree and 
all the things associated with it, our prosperity depends.” 

Soil erosion was termed the major cause of land depre- 
ciation by Hugh Hammond Bennett, soil scientist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Land impoverish- 
ment from overcropping frequently can be made to produce 
profitable crops through the use of fertilizer and soil-improv- 
ing crops, he declared, but land worn out by erosion is essen- 
tially hopeless. He suggested better land utilization, better 
protection of cultivated slopes, and the use of certain lands 
for forests as preventives of soil erosion. 

Forest conservation as a function of state government was 
given stimulus by Colonel Henry Solon Graves, dean of the 
Yale Forest School. Now is the time, he said, for thenation and 
the states to recognize squarely and fully their responsibility 
in forestry, searching thoroughly for the facts, and upon these 
facts to build programs of development which can be carried 
out progressively as fast as sound public finance permits. 

Dr. L. C. Gray, chief land economist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in discussing the land situation in 
the southern Appalachians, declared that the land problem 
“is inseparably 
connected with 
the human prob- 
lem,” and that an 
economic and so- 
cial survey is 
necessary before 
recommendations 
for relief can be 
constructively 
made. Such a sur- 
vey of the south- 
ern Appalachian 
region will start 
this summer, he 
declared. 

The value of 
America’s Na- 
tional Parks lies 
in their inspira- 
tional and spirit- 
ual appeals and 
their great edu- 
cational _ signifi- 
cance, said Dr. 
Wallace W. At- 


wood, president 





Joseph Hyde Pratt, 
North Carolina Forestry Association 
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of Clark University, and president of the National Parks 
Association, in discussing the place and meaning of the Na- 
tional Parks. “Their outstanding quality,” he said, “is that 
they are unique natural wonderlands. They are the best of 
our outdoor laboratories.” 

William G. Howard, superintendent of lands and forests. 
of the New York State Conservation Department, outlined 
the functions of state forests and parks, using the forests 
and parks of New York as his pattern. The chief functions, 
he pointed out, are the production of timber, the protection 
of watersheds, the protection of wild life and the creation of 
public hunting grounds, and providing areas of forest and 
woodland for outdoor recreation. 

R. Y. Stuart, Chief of the United States Forest Service, in 
discussing the National Forests in a coordinated program of 
land use, brought out the government's interest in the per- 
petuation of forest resources with the benefits they bring in 
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said, probably not more than 200,000. “Then we came with 
the ax and the saw and the machine,” he continued. “And 
now we have conquered the continent—and we are exhaust- 
ing it. We started late in trying to save some of our areas of 
natural beauty—too late for easy conservation.” 

Referring to the forest fire evil, the Secretary commented 
that he thought “there ought to be a law” requiring an in- 
telligence test for tobacco users to determine if those “with 
sense enough to light a cigarette have sense enough to put it 
out.” 
Declaring that America must change its policy of exploita- 
tion for one of conservation, Secretary Wilbur pointed to 
the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, in western North 
Carolina and eastern Tennessee, as of far greater significance 
than is generally realized. The same applies to all areas 
under the administration of government or state which have 
been set aside for conservation purposes, he said. 

Three field trips of unusual interest gave the visiting dele- 





A group of the members and delegates in attendance at the sessions of the joint meeting of The American Forestry Association 
and the North Carolina Forestry Association at Asheville 


timber supply, watershed protection, and uses such as game, 
recreation and forage. 

At the luncheon given in his honor by members of The 
American Forestry Association and the civic organizations 
of Asheville, Secretary Wilbur said the work of the Associa- 
tion was “all in the right direction.” 

“The exploitation of values,” he declared, “has been the 
order of the day in the development of America, and con- 
servation is a word that is just now beginning to be under- 
stood. The country has had too soft a time, as there have 
been too many things stored up for us. Thus our habit has 
been that of destruction.” 

The Secretary reminded the gathering that man is de- 
pendent for his existence upon three things—the sun, water 
and the soil. And he pointed to the struggles in the world 
—the struggle of the plants for the sun, the struggle of one 
continent against another, the struggle of the temperate zones 
against the tropics, the struggle of insects against plants, and 
the struggle of man against them all. 

Turning again to the natural wealth of the country, the 
Secretary painted a picture of America as it was when the 
white man came, inhabited by Indians who numbered, he 


gates and members a deeper appreciation of the splendor of 
the southern Appalachians as well as first-hand knowledge 
of their importance in the economic life of the region. The 
first, to the famous Biltmore estate, was conducted, by E. H. 
Frothingham, director of the Appalachian Forest Experiment 
Station. It was here the first forest school in this country 
was started and where Gifford Pinchot and Dr. C. A. Schenck 
began the practice of forestry. The estate is also famous for 
the landscape work done by Frederick Law Olmsted and for 
the Biltmore house, which contains authentic relics, antiques 
and other objects of art collected by George Vanderbilt from 
all over the world. 

The second field trip, conducted by M. A. Mattoon, super- 
visor of the Pisgah National Forest, was to Mt. Pisgah, more 
than 5,000 feet above sea level. Here forestry practices and 
National Forest management were viewed at first hand, as 
was also the Federal game preserve. The third trip, one of 
unusual educational value, was to the American Enka Corpo- 
ration plant, one of the largest single unit plants in America 
engaged in the magical process of transforming wood pulp 
mixed with cotton linters into rayon. This trip was con- 
ducted by C. Vanderhooven, vice-president of the company. 
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Following an invocation by Dr. R. F. Campbell, of Ashe- 
ville, and an address of welcome by Mayor Ottis Green, 
George D. Pratt, President of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, who presided at the opening session, gave a brief 
history of the Association and of the forestry movement, 
which “took first root in the soils of the southern Appa- 
lachians.” 

“Tt seems particularly appropriate in this year when the 
whole world is charged with pessimism, depression and con- 
flicting thought that we should gather here in the south- 
ern Appalachians, drink at the fountain of forestry youth and 
breathe the spirit of forestry pioneers,” he said. “It should 
inspire us better to meet the problem of today and to look 
with clearer vision into the future.” 

After giving a brief history and tribute to the “trail-makers 
of Biltmore,” Mr. Pratt declared that while the problems 
confronting them were great, the problems that confront the 
foresters and conservationists today are just as great and cer- 
tainly more complex. “Forestry has spread far and wide 
throughout the country,” he said. “It has made marvelous 
progress and yet we must face the fact that forestry today is 
indeterminate. It is in the cross-currents of new conditions, 
new outlooks and 
new thoughts. Its 
creat strides of the 
past quarter cen- 
tury have been 
made on the need 
of our people for 
wood and the 
threatened exhaus- 
tion of our forests, 
We are now told 
by lumbermen and 
others that science 
has _ prematurely 
solved the problem 
of substitutes for 
wood, that we have 
too much commer- 
cial timber, and R. Y. Stuart. 
that with fire pro- 
tection ample trees will grow naturally upon our lands to 
meet all future needs of our industries and our people. That 
is a controversial question not subject to proof or disproof 
with present facts. We do know that too much timber is 
being cut from our forests today, that the wood conversion 
industries are all but prostrate from overproduction, that 
uncertainty of future forest values challenges the practice of 
commercial forestry, and that deforested lands are being 
thrown back upon counties by the millions of acres. Presi- 
dent Hoover has taken timely recognition of the situation 
by the appointment of a Timber Conservation Board to 
go into underlying causes to determine the facts and to suggest 
measures of relief. With this study, The American Forestry 
Association is in hearty accord and it bespeaks the public’s 
confidence and cooperation in aiding the Board to work out 
the very important and complex problems involved.” 

Whatever may be the facts in the situation, Mr. Pratt con- 
cluded, forestry in its larger significance goes far beyond the 
question of timber supply. “We need trees for commerce, 
but we need them more for the preservation of our God-given 
American environment of rich and stable soils, natural 
beauty, clear streams, abundant wild life, spiritual and phys- 
ical contentment. Once we learn how to restore and maintain 
our forest environment, we will have gone far to solve much 
of the social discontent that today challenges our democratic 
institutions.” 

Following Mr. Pratt, Dr. L. C. Gray spoke on the land 


situation in the southern Appalachians, stressing an economic 





Dr. Nehemiah Boynton. 


and social survey of that region, which will be started this 
summer. Preliminary surveys in the region have indicated, 
Dr. Gray said, that “the land problem is inseparably con- 
nected with the human problem. Much of the land in crops 
in the southern highlands would be properly regarded as 
submarginal from the point of view of commercial and cap- 
italistic farming, but this land has been occupied for genera- 
tions by people who have developed a way of life to which, 
in maay cases, they cling tenaciously. 

“In some parts of the region, good roads and the develop- 
ment of industries have given rise to some farm abandon- 
ment, but there is as yet no outstanding tendency of that sort. 
Many of the suggestions for improvement have to do with 
forest economy.” 

The study will include the preparation of a series of maps 
that will show the varied conditions of soil and topography 
in the different parts of the region, he said. The region will 
be divided into characteristic type areas on the basis of phys- 
ical characteristics, accessibility, extent and character of 
farming, and the presence or absence of other kinds of in- 
dustries. Other data are expected to indicate conditions and 
tendencies, he said, with regard to land utilization, amount 
and composition of 
population, types 
of farming, forest 
industries, other 
classes of indus- 
tries, market and 
transport facilities, 
health conditions 
and agencies, social 
institutions and or- 
ganizations, taxa- 
tion and education. 

“The economic 
life in this region,” 
he said, “is under- 
going rapid and far- 
reaching changes. 
From many parts 
of it timber is rap- 
idly disappearing through the agencies of saw and ax or 
fire. Mines and water power have been developed and in- 
dustries have sprung up. Roads and motor travel have 
broken down a great deal of the isolation and have brought 
the people into contact with modern life with its urban ideals 
and standards. It is the consciousness of this state of flux 
and the need for more light on conditions and tendencies 
which has given rise to the project for the economic and so- 
cial survey of the southern Appalachians.” 

One of the most significant developments in forestry has 
been the widening of the public activities in different states, 
said Col. Henry Solon Graves, speaking on forest conserva- 
tion as a function of state government. Forty-five states now 
appropriate public funds for forestry work, he pointed out, 
not including the activities in the nation’s island possessions. 
Thirty-nine states have a central agency charged with the 
promotion of the conservation of the forests within their bor- 
ders. This list, he said, includes practically all of the states 
in which there are forests of importance, other than those 
administered by the Federal Government. 

“Forestry is often spoken of as a public problem,” he said. 
“By this is meant that there are public benefits and services 
from the forests different in character from those derived 
from other resources, and that the problems involved in 
achieving the purpose of forestry require for their solution 
the participation of the public in ways that are distinctive. 
There are vital public interests in the proper utilization of 
all natural resources. The public is benefited if they are 
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Dr. L. C. Gray 


used wisely; it suffers 
if they are wasted.” 
One of the most im- 
portant services of the 
forest is its contribu- 
tion to the up-build- 
ing and maintenance 
of industrial structure 
of the rural communi- 
ties, he said. ““We have 
to do not merely with 
supplying lumber 
products to people 
living at points re- 
mote from the forests, 
or with conserving at- 
tractive recreation 
areas for city dwellers 
who reach them by 
trains and automo- 
biles, or with the regu- 


population, the stabil- 
ization of local indus- 
try — agriculture as 
well as forest industry 
—and the sustaining 
of community pros- 
perity, as well as the 
satisfying of the more 
general needs of the 
people of the state 
and of the nation.” 
The most conspic- 
uous achievement in 
state forestry, said 
Colonel Graves, has 
been the direction of 
the state-wide protec- 
tive work. The na- 
tional interests  in- 
volved in forests have 


justified Federal ex- 
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Col. H. S. Graves 





lation of rivers to safeguard the inter- 
ests of navigation and water power for 
general industry. We are concerned 
also with the welfare of the people in 
the communities near the forests which 
depend upon their resources for a live- 
lihood. The various services of the 
forest are of great value to all the 
people; the activities involved in mak- 
ing the forest available for use con- 
tribute to the support of local popula- 
tion.” 

New York is embarking on a vast 
project, he said, involving $20,000,000 
or more of public money, of acquiring 
and reforesting land formerly used for 
field and pasture. The service which 
must be the ultimate justification of the 
undertaking, Colonel Graves believes, 
is the influence of these state enterprises 
on the local communities. The very 
existence of a state establishment, he 
said, with its public activity, instils new 
confidence and hope in a struggling 
community. The state in its own pro- 
tection will see to it that the surround- 





James G. K. McClure, Jr. 


Toastmaster at the banquet. 


penditures now aggregating $1,500,000 
a year in aid of this work. The con- 
tributions of the states amount to $3,- 
000,000 a year, he states. Private own- 
ers furnish $1,225,000 a year. 

“The public ownership of forests rep- 
resents a distinctive feature of the par- 
ticipation of the nation and states in 
the forest problem,” he said. “We are 
now discovering that there are many 
areas of forest land formerly owned by 
the public which should never have 
been distributed to private owners. A 
wise policy, initiated forty years ago, 
withheld from transfer to private hands 
the bulk of the forests remaining in the 
Public Domain. These areas form the 
foundation of our National Forest sys- 
tem. We are now endeavoring to re- 
capture by purchase or other means ad- 
ditional lands privately owned which 
should be controlled by the public. In 
the proposals to acquire more lands for 
public forests, through action of the 
sovernment, the states, counties and 
towns, there is no thought that the for- 





ing forests are well protected from fire. The influence of 


the forest officers will serve to bring ab 





H. H. Bennett 


out a more intelligent 
handling of forests in 
the vicinity. And ul- 
timately, he believes, 
when the forests on 
the state areas and 
surrounding _ private 
forests have reached 
the period of eco- 
nomic use, the direct 
service of the timber 
in aiding local indus- 
try will be a vital 
factor in community 
prosperity. 

“When we urge the 
perpetuation of the 
forest and the restora- 
tion of denuded lands, 
we have in mind hu- 
man benefits,” he said, 
“the increase of rural 


est problem is wholly 
to be solved by public 
ownership. The bulk 
of the forests of the 
country are owned 
now and will continue 
to be owned privately. 
Thus the country must 
look in the long run to 
private forests for the 
supply of most of the 
lumber and other raw 
products of the forest 
used in industry.” 
Sheet erosion is 
rapidly lessening the 
productivity of the na- 
tion’s land, said Hugh 
Hammond Bennett. 
Excessive washing has 
virtually destroyed 
more than 17,000,000 
acres of formerly 
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On the way—a beautiful 
vista of Mt. Pisgah, five 
thousand feet-high. The 
National Forest was vis- 
ited by the convention. 


tilled land in this 
country, he said, 
but there is a vast- 
ly larger area 
whose surface soil 
is slowly but con- 


stantly being washed thinner and thinner by every rain. 
“Our country-wide yields are not increasing,” said Mr. 


Bennett, “even with all the bene- 
fits of research and extension 
services directed toward this 
end. The better soils are large- 
ly in use. In many parts of the 
country the area in these is be- 
ing diminished through the evil 
of erosion; that is, more and 
more of these better lands are 
being converted into inferior 
lands.” 

Mr. Bennett outlined some of 
the work being done by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the 
study of erosion and the meth- 
ods of preventing it. He sug- 
gested better land utilization and 
protection as the first methods. 
He also recommended certain 
lands for forests as a preventive 
for erosion. 

“Stripped of its stabilizing 
cover of trees and forest mold,” 
he said, and also of grass and 
bush and scattered stones, and 
further weakened and laid in- 
secure and exposed to rainwash 
by cultivation and the tram- 
pling of livestock, the soil is 
actually one of the most change- 
able and readily destructible of 


all of our major natural resources wherever there is any 
considerable slope. In many parts of the United States the 
entire topsoil is frequently washed off down to relatively 
unproductive subsoil within periods of from twenty-five to 


The trip to Pisgah—a 
group of members on 
the porch at Pisgah Inn, 
where lunch was served. 








THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


May 28, 1931 
My Dear Mr. Pratt: 

laminterested to know of the meeting of The American 
Forestry Association in Asheville, and shall appreciate it 
if you will extend my congratulations and good wishes 
to the members of the Association. 

The protection of the forests and wild lands of our 
country and the reforestation of denuded areas are 
highly important aspects of the conservation of our 
natural resources. Organizations such as yours, which 
are promoting interest and activity in this field, serve a 
highly useful purpose. 

Yours faithfully, 


HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. George D. Pratt, President, 
The American Forestry Association, 
1727 K St., N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 








fifty years.” The dam- 
age from soil erosion 
works two ways, he said. 
The upper slopes have 
fertile soil washed from 
them and the rich lower 
alluvial lands are spoiled 


by the sand and mixtures of soils which are de- 
posited on them by erosion waters. 

To all those who have become acquainted 
with the natural features of America, it is clear 
that there are a few regions of outstanding 


scenic beauty or of out- 
standing scientific inter- 
est or possibly of out- 
standing educational sig- 
nificance, said Dr. Wal- 
lace W. Atwood, in deal- 
ing with the meaning and 
place of the National 
Parks. Most of these 
areas have now been set 
aside as National Parks, 
he said. “Some of them 
are of special value to 
those interested in ar- 
cheology. Most of them 
are remarkable outdoor 
laboratories for students 
or for layman lovers of 
the natural sciences. 
“For a time the Na- 
tional Parks were 


thought of as the playgrounds of America. They are and 
always should be delightful places for recreation. They are 


not and never should be centers 
of amusement. Their value lies 
in their inspirational and spir- 
itual appeals and in their great 
educational significance. High 
standards have been established 
for admission into the group of 
National Parks and from now 
on each time that a park is estab- 
lished we should aim to select 
the outstanding example of 
some type of landscape. An 
area selected for admission into 
the system of National Parks 
should make an appeal to the 
people in all parts of the coun- 
try. It should not require lo- 
cal promoters. Its promoters 
should be as widespread as the 
states of the Union. The appeal 
should be so strong that the rep- 
resentatives from all parts of 
the country should ask for the 
reservation of the area but that 
appeal should never be based 
upon a commercial advantage 
to a group of individuals, to a 
community, or to a state.” 
The National Parks are spec- 
tacular exhibits in the realm of 
nature, declared Dr. Atwood, 


adding that they should all be places of revelation where the 
eyes and the souls of men are opened. “A National Park 
should be a place where ordinary tasks are laid aside, where 
the spirit is uplifted and the emotions are deeply stirred. 
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Crowding should be avoided in these carefully selected won- 
derlands. The herding of visitors in such an environment 
is distracting to most people and an effort should be made in 
planning the development of National Parks to prevent 
crowding at the observation stations.” 

Dealing with state forests and parks, William G. Howard 
explained the functions of these two features. State parks, 
he said, are created primarily to preserve areas of wilderness, 
or unique and striking examples of scenery, or to provide 
facilities for recreation in densely populated regions. State 
forests, on the other hand, he pointed out, are set aside for 
the main purpose of protecting important watersheds or pro- 
viding supplies of forest products to maintain the wood- 
using industries. 

In addition to the forest preserves in the State of New York, 
said Mr. Howard, embracing 2,200,000 acres in the Adiron- 
dack and Catskill regions, there are 160,000 acres of 
state parks contained in eleven park regions. The 
more important purposes to be kept in mind, as prac- 
ticed in New York, he said, when selecting lands for 
acquisition for state forests are the extension of state 
lands for recreational use by the public and for the 
protection of esthetic features; the maintenance of 
protection forests on the watersheds of important 
streams; the consolidation of state holdings to facili- 
tate administration; and the perfection of state titles 
to lands and reduction of the cost of litigation. 

Reforestation has made a strong appeal to the peo- 
ple of New York, he said. “There have been three 
phases of this move- 
ment which started 
thirty years ago in the 
forest preserves. The 
first phase came with 
the development by the 
state of experimental 
forest tree nurseries and 
the reforestation of 
small areas in the pre- 
serves. The second 
phase came in 1908 
when the success of the 
early plantations on 
state land demonstrated 
the feasibility of tree 
planting by private as 
well as by public own- 
ership, and at that time 
laws were passed to en- 
able the state to dis- 
tribute trees to private 
landowners at cost of production. The third phase came with 
the enlargement of the nurseries and every forestry agency 
in the state cooperating in arousing interest in reforestation, 
and the time came when there were being planted in the 
state about 25,000,000 trees a year. 

R. Y. Stuart, in discussing the National Forests in a coor- 
dinated program of land use, told of the government’s in- 
terest in the perpetuation of forest resources, stressing the 
stability the National Forests afford to forest enterprises and 
the important part they play in economic land use. He 
touched upon the government’s participation in forest con- 
servation through its ownership and administration of these 
forests, its cooperation in forestry matters with the states, 
and its conduct of a comprehensive forest research program. 
He placed particular emphasis on the forest land purchase 
program of the government. 

The feature of the American Forest Banquet, at which 
James G. K. McClure, Jr., of Asheville, president of the Farm- 
ers Federation, and chairman of the North Carolina Con- 


Mayor Ottis Green, of Asheville, accepts the tree for the city. President George 
D. Pratt officiated, and Dr. Chase P. Ambler, veteran conservationist, placed the 
first shovel of earth on the young tree. 





servation Board, served as toastmaster, was an illustrated 
address by Dr. F. R. Oastler, of New York, on the wild ani- 
mals, forests and flowers of the Rocky Mountain ranges. Dr. 
Oastler’s talk was greatly enhanced by magnificently colored 
slides. 

“The esthetic in nature is enhanced by a knowledge of ihe 
evolutionary changes that have taken place to bring it about,” 
he said. “The beauty of a mountain is emphasized to a much 
greater degree if the story of the cataclysm is known that 
caused it to be.” 

The interrelation between altitude and latitude in the zon- 
ing of plant and animal life, he said, is a matter of great in- 
terest in the search for the flora and fauna of any region. 

“The evolutionary changes that have taken place during 
the ages in our forests to bring them to their present state is 
a study in its infancy. A forest consists not only of trees but 

















At the historic tree planting—Chief 

Scout Executive James E. West 

greets and congratulates the Boy 

Scouts participating in the colorful 
tree planting ceremony. 


of all plant and animal life 
within its borders. The ec- 
ology of plant and animal 
has much to do with the de- 
velopment of the forest. Has 
it been the survival of the fit- 
test in plant and animal life 
that has resulted in what is 
found simply a continuation 
of the great experiment in na- 
ture? A knowledge of some 
of these problems leads the 
layman to a much greater appreciation of nature in her vari- 
ous moods.” 

Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, of Medford, Massachusetts, and 
Dr. Chase P. Ambler, of Asheville, spoke briefly at the 
banquet. 

One of the most colorful events ever held at an annual 
meeting of The American Forestry Association was the plant- 
ing in the City-County Plaza at Asheville of a walnut tree 
from the historic grounds of Mount Vernon in honor of the 
Bicentennial of George Washington. Nearly 500 Boy Scouts, 
headed by Chief Scout Executive James E. West, of New 
York, and Scout Executive A. W. Allen, of Asheville, joined 
with 300 or more citizens in the ceremony. The planting was 
part of the National Nut Tree Planting Project of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the Boy Scouts of America and the Walnut 
Manufacturers Association. 

President George D. Pratt officiated at the ceremony, in- 
troducing Chief West, who spoke briefly on “Washington, 
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the Tree Planter” and charged the Scouts to care for the tree 
He then introduced Mrs. 


William E. Shipp, of Raleigh, vice-regent of the Mt. Vernon 


and for the forests of America. 


Ladies’ Association of the Union, who 
presented the tree, and Mayor Ottis 
Green, who accepted it for the city. 
Mrs. J. B. Tate, of Asheville, repre- 
senting the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, placed a marker on the 
tree, while Dr. Chase P. Ambler, fa- 
mous conservationist of the southern 
Appalachians, placed the first shovel 
of dirt on the young tree. 

Nearly 300 people gathered at 
Grove Park Inn on the evening of June 
4 to view an educational motion-pic- 
ture program, featured by the first 
public showing of Burnin’ Bill, the 
new three- reel production of The 
American Forestry Association for its 
Southern Forestry Educational Proj- 
ect in cooperation with Florida, Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina. Other pic- 
tures were shown depicting the work of 
the project and W. C. McCormick, re- 
gional director, in charge of this work, 
told of some of the results it had accom- 
plished in bringing about a changed atti- 
tude toward woods burning in the rural 
districts. A series of wild-life pictures 
produced by the Michigan Department 
of Conservation were shown, and Hugh 
Hammond Bennett illustrated a talk with 
slides on soil erosion. 

The official business of the conference 
closed on the afternoon of June 5, with 
Joseph Hyde Pratt, of the North Caro- 
lina Forestry Association, presiding. 


Professor H. H. Chapman, of the Yale 


Forest School, reviewed the economic background of state 
He showed clear ly 
that in all but a half dozen of the more wealthy states the 
burden of forest ownership must rest primarily upon private 
capital or upon the Federal Government. 
state and Federal governments own less than four per cent 


and Federal programs of forest purchase. 








The Trophy. 


At present the 


MATCHES 
CIGARETTES 
CAMPFIRES 


of all the forest area of the East, he said. 
that this is less than a third of the recognized program of 
forest ownership for this region, Professor Chapman urged 
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Stressing the fact 


the continuation of efforts to bring 

about its early accomplishment. 

Franklin W. Reed, secretary of the 
Society of American Foresters, re- 
viewed the history of the forest-pur- 
chase program in the Eastern states 
and E. T. Allen, of the Western For- 
estry and Conservation Association, 
stressed the importance of moving for- 
ward with a balanced program of 
forestry. 

Chester Gray, representing the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
reviewed the land and economic bur- 
dens of the farmers, and expressed 
the opinion that in spite of financial 
burdens the Federal Government 
should not relax its efforts to acquire 

land to complete the system of eastern 
National Forests. 

After referring to the efforts of the 
State of North Carolina to acquire land 
for state forests and parks, and to the 
work of the National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission in western North Caro- 
lina, James G. K. McClure, Jr., of Ashe- 
ville, moved that “This convention rec- 
ommends that The American Forestry 
Association appoint a committee of sufh- 
cient size to include representatives of 
all the interested states to the end that 
the several states may be encouraged and 
better organized to undertake more ac- 
tive programs of forest purchase and 
that the people of the several states may 
understand and more adequately support 


the national program of forest purchases as authorized under 
the Weeks Act and the Clarke-McNary Act.” 

This motion was seconded by T. W. Skuce, of the West Vir- 
ginia Extension Service, supported by State Forester Harry 
Lee Baker, of Florida, and unanimously passed. This action 
promises to mark the beginning of (Continuing on page 443) 





The winning exhibit of The Western Forestry and Conservation Association, showing posters, pamphlets and other educational material used by it 
This exhibit won for it for the third time The American Forestry Association cup, which now 


in its campaign for the control of forest fires. 


becomes its permanent property: 














The vast undeveloped mountain region, its isolation from mankind, its remote recesses—all appealed to the 
ranger, satisfying his pioneer spirit. 


Afield With a Forest Ranger 


By W. H. Bo ites 


HE long spell of winter was broken and spring was at 
hand, bringing a warm and friendly wind from the 
south. The snow blanket of Long Valley begantoshow 
patches of brown, and with the snow there went that period 
of enforced idleness, always a follower of winter activities. 
To Forest Ranger John Gardiner the field season brought 
a welcome change from office work and other routine duty. 
Late fall and early winter had been given to marking trees 
for cutting, scaling decks and rollways, and in providing 
protection for the forest by burning the accumulated slash. 
Midwinter 


found the 
scaling com- 
pleted, while 


heavy snows 
had long since 
precluded the 
other work, 
and a very ac- 
ceptable office 
detail brought 
relief from the 
rigors of field 
work. The 
development 
of grazing 
maps and 
plans and the 
mounting and 
arranging of 
plant speci- 
mens col- 
lected the pre- 
vious summer 





The long spell of winter was broken, spring was at hand, and the ranger with his 
pack outfit headed for the back country on inspection. 
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had occupied the time until the lengthening days and 
strengthening sun created conditions favorable for travel. 

To John Gardiner, an old-time ranger, these were irksome 
duties. He had been educated in a cow camp and followed 
that adventurous calling during his early life. But the fencing 


of the open range left a marked influence on the cow business 
and Gardiner had drifted into Federal employ with the 
establishment of the Forest Reserves in 1905. It wasn’t 
much of a job at first and he hadn’t intended to stay, but it 
was steady, small increases in pay had come and he liked the 
work. Above 
all, it was the 
work most 
closely linked 
with the spirit 
of the early 
West and this 
meant more to 
John Gardiner 
than did the 
meager sal- 
ary. 

The opening 
of the spring 
fieldseason 
saw the rang- 
ers whose dis- 
tricts lay ad- 
jacent to the 
agricultural 
valleys busy 
counting cat- 
tle, inspecting 
range to de- 
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termine its 
readiness for 
grazing and 
making small 
timber _ sales. 
But the more 
isolated  dis- 
tricts appealed 
to John Gardi- 
ner, who was 
content with a 
summer head- 
quarters 120 
miles from 
the nearest 
railroad. Deep 
in the remote 
recessesof 
that vast un- 
developed 
mountain 
region in cen- 
tral Idaho, 
known to big- 
game _ hunters 
as the Salmon 
River country, 
he satisfied his 
pioneer spirit. 

The big 
warehouse was 
a scene of bus- 
tle and activ- 
ity as the out- 
fits were as- 
sembled, in- 
ventories made, and grub orders filled. Large quantities of 
nonperishable supplies were stored in the back country over 
winter, but perishable foods had to be transported by mule 
pack each spring. A week previous the horse herd, or cavvy, 
to use western vernacular, had been brought up from the 
winter range and placed in charge of a typical cowboy, one 
of those rare individuals who knows the name and history of 
every horse in the country. The temporary men who start 
work June 1 had been coming in for several days and their 
greetings to fellow pals of the trails and fire lines was the 
more sincere for its homeliness. Nor less interesting was the 
renewal of equine friendships, as the cavvy was augmented by 
new arrivals. 

Camp was astir at daylight and by nine o’clock the canvas- 
covered mounds had disappeared, to become bobbing packs 
carried by long strings of mules. The cortége, consisting of 
forty men and 150 animals, was strung along the road for 
miles and needed only the white-topped emigrant wagons 
to depict a past century scene on the Oregon Trail. That 
night they camped at the snow line, well up in the mountains. 
Bivouac fires gleamed in the twilight and the savory smell 
of cooking food permeated the atmosphere, while laughter 
carried far on the still night air. ‘ 

On the third day Gardiner piloted the cavalcade to a large 
grassy meadow where a layover was called that guard train- 
ing might be held for the purpose of acquainting the tem- 
porary men with the fundamentals of Forest Service work. 
Instruction was given in telephone maintenance, in the care 
and use of equipment, in packing and horseshoeing, in the 
estimation of acreage and damage of fires, in actual fire-line 
construction, and in first aid. Such training is of incom- 
mensurable value to men who are thrown largely upon their 
own initiative, and who work under conditions which pre- 
clude direct supervision for weeks at a time. 





The pack train strung out on the winding 
trail to the “last frontier.” 


This three-day field school proved rather enjoyable, for 
it afforded a brief companionship so lacking in the lives of 
these grim outdoorsmen. The long spring evenings were 
spent around a campfire where the more vociferous spoke of 
their adventures. Others smoked quietly and watched the 
glow of the dying embers. John Gardiner was at his best on 
such occasions. Although quiet and unassuming he was a 
natural story-teller and few men had such a fund of expe- 
rience from which to draw. 

At the end of the three-day training period the cavalcade 
continued the trek into the back country. Soon they halted 
on the crusted snowbanks of Warren Summit, and looked 
down on the gleaming South Fork of Salmon River. To 
the left rose Wolf Fang, a wild, jagged peak, while the can- 
yons of Logan Creek were plainly visible to the right. Di- 
rectly opposite and above them was Elk Summit, the highest 
and most dangerous pass in Idaho. 

This hazardous summit is the gateway to the back country, 
a rough, broken wilderness deeply cut by the impassable 
canyons of the Salmon River and its tributaries. An area one- 
half the size of Connecticut and containing a population of 
less than fifty people, it lies more than one hundred miles 
from a railroad. It has been aptly termed “the last frontier.” 

To protect this vast area from fire the Forest Service has 
constructed a system of telephone lines and trails and main- 
tains a force of patrolmen during the summer. Each autumn 
sportsmen come to this region to hunt and these, with a few 
prospectors in summer and an occasional trapper in winter, 
constitute the transient population. The small permanent 
population is scattered throughout the mountains. 

It was two days of hazardous travel before the long train 
of men and animals reached Summer Trail. It is unknown 
to the tourist and is little used save in early spring when the 
regular route is impassable because of snowslides. The 
cavalcade had halted while the pack strings were broken up, 
each animal being freed that one might not be dragged to 
doom by some less footsure mate. A single line, led by 
Gardiner, went slowly forward. A few hours later they 
pulled into Headquarters Camp. 

This site marked the terminus of the narrow, sinuous auto 
road that struggled out from the nearest railroad for eighty- 
five miles across canyons and over summits. In that brief 
period between mid-July and mid-October large auto trucks 





The men spent the long spring evenings around 
the campfire, where many a tale was told. 
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transport 50,000 pounds of necessities to the big 
warehouse, where it is stored against the time when 
nature locks the entire region. It is the outpost 
from which the pack trains ply, always laden with 
supplies and equipment for distant, inaccessible 
posts, and always returning empty. About the 
large warehouse and dwelling were clustered out- 
buildings, suggesting the appearance of a primitive 
frontier town. 

Next morning the men took devious trails to their 
summer assignments. Gardiner, who had the most 
remote district of them all, led his men even farther 
into the mountains. The rangers who had 
spent a part of the winter building John 
Gardiner’s cabin had moved to their re- 
spective stations) leaving the usual litter 
and débris that accompanies this type of 
construction work. A week was devoted 
to cleaning up, transferring the fixtures 
from the tents, installing the telephone, 
raking the yard, and arranging the files. 
The new headquarters soon assumed that 
air of orderliness and efficiency so char- 
acteristic of all Government posts. 

With this work completed, John Gardi- 
ner turned his attention to the field. There 
were 500 miles of trail and 100 miles of 
telephone to be repaired before the open- 
ing of the fire season. Necessity makes 
most mountain men handy with tools and 
resourceful in overcoming the difficulties 
encountered when working under primi- 
tive conditions, but Gardiner was no ordi- 
nary handy man. His father had been a 
carpenter and he seemed to have inherited 
a desire to plan and build. Moreover, he 
had done a great deal of this work since 
entering the Government service. Sev- 
eral winters had been spent in charge of 
a large crew building bridges across the 
South Fork of Salmon River. 

Communication is fully as important 
to an efficient firefighting organization as 
to our modern Army, where the gallantry 
of the Signal Corps has been proved any 
number of times. No less deserving of 
praise are these men upon another fron- 
tier who fight privation, cold and storms 
to preserve the forests for the people. They 
are not only the signal corps, but the scouts, the shock troops, 
and the commissary as well. The annals of the Forest Serv- 
ice are filled with stories of personal sacrifice that communi- 
cation might be maintained. Although skilful in all im- 
provement work, the construction and maintenance of tele- 
phone lines was a hobby with Gardiner. He had just enough 
dash and fearlessness to make an excellent climber and 
enough good judgment to dispel recklessness. Too, he made 
a special point to pass his knowledge along to the men 
working under him. “There’s not much use knowin’ these 
things,” he used to say, “unless you pass it along to the men.” 

Two men with “telephone 
qualifications,” as John ex- 
pressed the rather exacting 
requirements for this work, 
were selected to fill the crew 
and one bright morning, after 
procuring the necessary tools 
and provisions enough for ten 
days, they started work on 
the Grass Mountain lateral. 
Camp was moved frequently 


One hundred miles of telephone line 
had to be checked and repaired before 
the opening of the fire season. 

















The horse plunged into the stream 
and the ranger was forced to 
“sit high” on his back. 





to be near the maintenance 
work which was carried along 
each day. 

One night, when about a 
week out, John Gardiner 
found himself sitting bolt up- 
right in his bed wide awake. 
He was just able to see his 
horses passing down the trail 
and the prospect of chasing 
them twenty milesafoot chilled 
him. He slipped on a pair of 
boots and started out in the 
inky blackness of the heavy 
timber, yelling lustily for the 
sleepers to bring halters. One 
hundred yards away lay Raines 
Creek, swift and waist deep 
with snow water. If they ever 
cross that stream ! He 
reached the ford at exactly the 
same time as the last horse 
and grabbed its mane in an 
effort to turn it. But the ani- 
mal never hesitated and John 
was obliged to swing upon its 
back. This unexpected turn of affairs made things look 
brighter and John urged his mount forward in another effort 
to head the runaways. But the bellmare sensed this possible 
loss of freedom and broke into a gallop, making the silent 
forest resound with a furious banging and clanging. Re- 
peated attempts were thwarted by the sagacious animal until 
two miles up the trail John quietly gained the lead on a 
switchback and came face to face with the canny leader, who 
instantly became docile and was easily caught. Eventually, 
John’s breathless campmates, wet to the waist from wading 
Raines Creek, appeared with the halters. The truant quad- 
rupeds were returned and tied 
to the trees near camp. 

The work progressed rap- 
idly and without further ad- 
venture until the lookout post 
was reached. They spent sev- 
eral days here establishing a 
comfortable camp for the 
lookout and completing the 
telephone work. From this 

(Continuing on page 430) 











NOISE AND HEALTH 


By Howarp F. Weiss 


School for the Blind were led through the halls of the 

Physics Building at the University of Wisconsin to the 
university broadcasting studio to sing over the radio. These 
students held each other’s hands and were walking in file, led 
by the late Professor Terry. As he stepped into the broad- 
casting studio the student whose hand he was holding, quickly 
jerked away from him and stood still. Professor Terry asked 
what was the matter and the blind student said: “I am lost, 
where are you taking me?” Blind people sense objects and 
direction by hearing the sound strike reflecting materials 
such as plastered walls and floors, and from these reflected 
sounds they 
sense their 
way. When 
the blind stu- 
dent above 
mentioned 
stepped into 
the broadcast- 
ing studio he 
heard nothing 
because there 
were no re- 
flected sounds 
as the floors, 
walls and ceil- 
ing of the stu- 
dio were lined 
with sound ab- 
sorbing ma- 
terials. Co n- 
sequently — his 
sense of direc- 
tion was com- 
pletely gone 
and he was 
lost. 

Have you 
ever had to 
“swallow” in 
order to hear 
properly in a 
rapidly de- 
scending ele- 
vator? Did 
you ever walk from a brilliantly lighted room into a 
darkened room and then have to slow down before you 
could see? These are experiences that most of us have had 
many times and which most of us understand. 

But very few of us have sensed what happens when we 
step from a noisy room into one that acoustical engineers 
would call “dead.” The reaction in this case is very similar 
to that which occurs in a rapidly descending elevator. 

The explanations for these phenomena are as follows: 
When we drop rapidly from a higher to a lower altitude as in 
the elevator we pass from a level where the barometric (air) 
pressure is less to one where this pressure is greater and the 
sensitive diaphragm or drum of the ear has to adjust itself to 
this change in air pressure before we again hear comfortably. 
Either “swallowing” or opening the mouth helps this read- 
justment of the eardrum. 

When we are in a brilliantly lighted room the pupil of the 


A SHORT time ago some students from the Wisconsin 





Dr. H. H. Germond intently at work measuring the sound of the “murmuring pines” in 
a Wisconsin forest. This is believed to be the first time in history that Longfellow’s 
famous line has been given a scientific evaluation. 


eye is contracted. If now we step into a darkened room, in- 
sufficient light is admitted through the contracted pupil so 
that we have insufficient visibility. However, when we stand 
in a darkened room for only a short time the pupil auto- 
matically enlarges, admitting more light and we can then 
see our whereabouts. 

When we are in a noisy room we are subjected to a sound 
pressure and the ear automatically adjusts itself to this pres- 
sure. If we quickly step into a quiet or “dead” room the 
ear has to readjust itself to this decreased sound pressure 
and “swallowing” aids in the process just as it did in adjust- 
ing for the change in air pressure due to the descending 
elevator. A 
“dead” room, 
acoustically 
speaking, is 
one in which 
the floor, walls 
and ceiling are 
lined with a 
material of 
such a nature 
that when 
sound strikes 
it, the sound 
is absorbed by 
the material 
and is not re- 
flected back to 
the ear. 

The human 
body is a won- 
derfully adapt- 
able machine. 
Were it not so, 
man would 
have been ex- 
tinct long ago. 
But, adaptable 
as it is, there 
are limits to 
its endurance 
and it is now 
a well - recog- 
nized fact that 
too great ex- 
posure to any unnatural environment is detrimental to 
the health of the body. Due to the advance of medical 
science, many of us now reach maturity, who, if we 
had been born a century ago, would not have gotten 
through childhood or adolescence. In other words, physical 
weaklings now have a better chance for existence. Coupled 
with this biological change are other changes which are not, 
however, adding to our “store of human happiness.” 

One of these, at present but little appreciated, is the in- 
creasing noise racket of our modern civilization. We are liv- 
ing in a machine age and are surrounding ourselves with a 
bedlam of noise. This is not a natural human environment 
and already it is beginning to show its contribution to and 
imprint upon some of us through the increasing number who 
suffer from nervous disorders. 

Unfortunately the effect of noise on human reactions has 
not been sufficiently studied so that we thoroughly under- 
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stand it scientifically, but that it does have a pronounced 


and awake, noise, through the fear reaction thus produced, 


effect, all students of the subject now agree. According to affects our digestion and consumes more of our energy so that 
psychologists, noise produces a “fear reaction” which they 
ascribe to our 

rimitive past. ml 
pri Pp NEARING L | 


Here are 
some of the 
things that we 
do know noise 
does to us: 

It is more 
difficult to 
memorize if 
our surround- 
ings are noisy 
than if they 
are quiet, and 
in this process 
of memoriza- 
tion under 
noisy condi- 
tions we con- 
sume more 
energy. This 
has been 
shown by the 
experiments 
of Professor 
Morgan of 
Northwest- 


ern University. Noise causes distraction and penalizes the 
thinking ability, especially of the keener intellects. It makes 
our mental actions less certain and fosters errors. This fact 
is of great importance, especially to executives and brain 
workers who depend for their success upon their ability to 


concentrate and to think through 
clearly some complex problem. 
So appreciative of the distressing 
effect of noise was Schopenhaeur 
that he said, “I have long held 
the opinion that the amount of 
noise which anyone can bear un- 
disturbed stands in inverse pro- 
portion to his mental capacity 
and may therefore be regarded as 
a pretty fair measure of it. Noise 
is a torture to all intellectual 
people.” 

We adjust ourselves more read- 
ily to a continual noise than an 
intermittent one. Thus, a con- 
stant roar such as of traffic is not 
as disturbing as the sharp, sudden 
noises like the passing of ele- 
vated trains or the pounding of 
trolley cars on crossovers. 

Noise retards the speed of work 
and produces mental and physi- 
cal fatigue. This has been clearly 
shown by the experiments of Pro- 
fessor Morgan and Dr. Laird on 
typists who they had work in 
quiet and then noisy rooms. 

When we are asleep, noise will 
increase our muscular tension 
and although the noise may not 


be of sufficient loudness to wake us up, nevertheless it so 





Soon we can know to an exact point the effect of noise and its reaction on the human 
nervous system, for this is the acoustimeter—a sound measuring instrument—in 


action, measuring the roar of city traffic. 





And this is a new one—a noise filter or ventilator, 

designed to flood an office with fresh air, filter- 

ing out soot and noise so that the room is as 
clean and quiet as when the window is closed. 


our normal metabolism is retarded and as a result good 


health is much 
more difficult 
to retain. 
Thanks to 
the develop- 
ment of the 
radio art, it is 
now possible 
to build scien- 
tific instru- 
ments called 
*“acoustime- 
ters,” that ac- 
curately meas- 
ure noise of 
any loudness 
or quality. 
The unit of 
noise measure- 
ment is called 
by acoustic en- 
gineers a “dec- 
ibel.” For the 
first time in 
in history, Dr. 
H.H.Germond 
and the author 


recently measured the sound of the “murmuring pines.” 
With a breeze of about twelve miles an hour it was found 
that the pines emitted twelve decibels of sound. With no 
perceptible breeze so that the pines were quiet and did not 
“murmur,” the sound level in the pine forest was 8.9 dec- 


ibels. In a quiet office the sound 
level is about thirty-seven dec- 
ibels; in a noisy office fifty-seven 
decibels. In a noisy street it is 
about seventy-five decibels. In 
an elevated train ninety decibels. 
In an airplane 115 decibels. 
Much of the healthful, invigorat- 
ing effect one gets from a sojourn 
into the forest is due not only to 
the pure air but to diminished 
noise pressure on the nervous 
system. These sound-measuring 
instruments are also being used 
to measure the noise levels in our 
city streets, in offices and in fac- 
tories. They are also employed 
to study the noise of machinery. 
Architects and builders are pay- 
ing increasing attention to the 
quieting of buildings. Last year 
over six million square feet of 
sound-absorbing materials were 
installed in offices and public 
buildings in the United States. 
A further advance in the con- 
trol of noise is a device which, 
when installed in a window, 
floods the room with fresh air 
but filters out the dirt and noise 
so that the room is as quiet as 


though the window were shut. Thus the future is not hope- 


raises the tension of our muscles that it robs us of the com- less. Out of it all undoubtedly will come more quiet ma- 


plete relaxation that sound sleep gives. This phenomenon 
has been clearly shown by Dr. Laird’s experiments at Col- 
gate University. By making us more tense, both when asleep 


chinery, more quiet cities, and hence another evil to the 
human race will have been conquered, but in the meantime 
let us take to the forests for real restoration. 











Roughing lt With 
the Ruffed Grouse 


The Gamest Game Bird — 
That Only Death 


Can Down 


By 
GARDINER Bump 


With Illustrations by the Author 


The ruffed grouse—real American game bird—free spirit of our 


vanished wilds. 


HE ruffed grouse is in many ways the most character- 

istic American game bird, for in all truth he is the 

embodiment of energy, determination, and alertness. 
Self-taught in the rough school of close escapes and bird 
shot, he has never been subsidized by a game farm. No 
power save death has tamed this lone, free spirit of the 
vanished wilds. 

In the forest fastness where men are accidental visitors, 
the ruffed grouse scarcely takes him for an enemy, but in 
more trampled coverts, to shoot a grouse in full flight is to 
merit admiration and to know a tale worth telling in the 
firelight. 

But, as with every other game bird whose natural powers 
are pitted against man’s ingenuity and avarice, the odds 
have been too great, the result inevitable. There is much 
speculation but little real knowledge of the causes of the 
decline in the number of grouse. Similar periods of scar- 
city have happened before, and on the basis of experience an 
increase in numbers might be predicted until about 1937, 
when the next period of scarcity may 
appear. Facts indicate, however, a 
gradual shrinkage in the number of 
grouse during each successive period of 
abundance as compared with the previ- 
ous one. 

The seeking out of reasons for this 
decrease is an interesting though dis- 
couraging business. Among the ap- 
parently plausible causes for this 
worrysome decline, the lack of food and 
the loss of cover are often cited. Yet in 
New York State alone, where a survey of 
conditions is in progress, more than 
3,000,000 acres of land have been aban- 
doned in the last thirty years, the re- 
version to wild lands resulting in a 
material increase in available food and 
cover. “Vermin-haters” cry another 
song, in part unquestionably justified. 
Yet the wildcat, fox, weasel, crow and 
the few detrimental species of hawks 
and owls, like certain human classes, 
have been here always to a greater or 
lesser degree. But of all the enemies, 
man has been the most fecund. Accord- 
ing to a recent report on wild life con- 





One method used in studying 

our waning grouse supply has 

been to trap, band and liberate 
them for observation. 


servation originating in the United States Senate, it is con- 
servatively estimated that there has been an increase of 400 
per cent during the last decade in the number of people 
hunting and fishing. Automatic shotguns have straightened 
the aim as automobiles have lengthened the legs of the 
myriad of new recruits. Still it is not known where to 
place the real blame. Seventy-six major possible causes 
have been listed, any one of which may be of prime im- 
portance. Only patient plugging, painstaking and scientifi- 
cally directed, is likely to reveal the truth. 

Eternal plugging is not a fabric out of which romance is 
customarily woven. There is a popular conception of 
scientific study as something accurate, exact, not always 
practical and if understandably readable, dry as dusty 
bones. Yet nowhere in the realm of sport has more adven- 
ture, action, thrills, disappointments, unsolved mysteries, 
hardships and triumphs fallen to the lot of eternal plug- 
gers than has lurked in the footsteps of these fortunate in- 
vestigators whose pleasure it has been to attempt a com- 
~ ete exposé of the life, private and pub- 

lic, of the ruffed grouse. 

Before the present study was under- 
taken, they had been accustomed to 
depend upon the persuasive power of 
shotguns as a means of compelling a 
satisfying intimate acquaintanceship 
with the bird. As a later development 
came camera hunting with the thrills 
incident upon a closer contact with the 
living grouse. Then came the real 
thing. Relegating gun and camera to 
the réle of minor aids, they set forth to 
discover and to track down the insidious, 
baffling factors that have been causing 
grouse enthusiasts and conservation 
commissions no end of worry and con- 
cern. It is a far different proposition, 
this pitting of one’s mind and body in 
an intriguing game of hide and seek 
against the far keener senses of the wild 
grouse, and a thousand per cent more 
fascinating. To crouch, quivering and 
tense, in the wet, gray April dawn, 
watching with straining eye his maj- 
esty, the: male grouse, with ruff and tail 
widespread, strut the length of his 
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favorite drumming log is true adventure; to quar- 
ter the flower-carpeted May woods searching 
border and trailside in quest of a nesting grouse, 
and to find her nestling, immobile, against a 
stump, under or beside a log at the edge of that 
brush pile, or at the foot of a tree is a satisfying 
discovery. To move slowly, searchingly along 
forgotten trails intent upon locating a mother 
with her brood, to have them spring, bomblike 
into the air and hurtle off to safety from your very 
feet is action; to hike all day, search far and wide, 
yet never find as much as a single feather of a 
grouse is disappointment; to come upon the 
remains of over forty dead grouse in a single sea- 
son, most of which were represented by only a 
scattering of bones and feathers and to be faced 
with the problem of identifying the hungry assas- 
sin offers a mystery story, the solution of which 
is often on a par with the best detective tales. And 
after an immense amount of trial and error and 
stumbling about to at last uncover the real solu- 
tion to even a small part of the great problem is to expe- 
rience that elation of spirit which must accompany the 
completion of any job well done. For what more virile 
romance could one ask? 

The investigation referred to has been under way now for 
ten months. To date it has not electrified the conservation- 
ists with any purported cure-all for the ills of the grouse, 
nor is it likely so to do, for the problem is too broad and 
complicated. A few unusual and significant facts have 
already come to light. On one area of 2,500 acres of good 
grouse cover the remains of exactly forty dead adult grouse, 
representing thirty-three per cent of all the adult birds on 
the area at the time, were discovered. On the same area 
only a half of the female grouse succeeded in raising a brood 
of young. Of fourteen nests discovered, from but four of 
them did any of the youngsters reach maturity, and the 
average number of young in twenty-three broods was but 
four to a brood in September, a decrease of sixty per cent. 
That area might have sheltered 436 grouse had everything 
gone well, yet in September there were not more than 177 to 
be found. What happened to the rest? The records show 
that fifty-one adults and young were found dead, for the 
most part reduced to feathers and bones. There were ten 
nests, with an average of ten youngsters to a nest, destroyed. 
As for the rest, even investigators possess no miraculous 
powers and while they may have plausible conjectures, 
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The mother grouse broods on her nest, in anticipation of the lively 


youngsters so soon to add to her responsibilities. 





Once seen, never-to-be-forgotten is the memory of a strutting male 
grouse. His mating performance is a perfect and unique exhibition 


of dignity and precision. 


they do not know. On another area, in 1926, there were 
twenty-four grouse. Heavily hunted that fall, sixteen of 
them were shot by sportsmen, four caught by vermin. Then 
the area was closed to all hunting. Four years later there 
were twenty-six grouse. 

Recently in one woodlot, there were eight grouse. Six 
feeding stations were built in December, and within a week 
birds came to five of them. In four of the five stations 
grouse have been caught, decorated with Biological Survey 
bands, chicken feathers, and conspicuous paint marks and 
liberated. Thus it is possible to secure for the first time 
definite, accurate information on the wanderings of these 
birds. Eventually there may be an answer to the old fear 
concerning the inbreeding of grouse. In similar fashion, 
attempts are being made at present to pry off the lid of 
secrecy from twenty-six of the seventy-six major factors 
which govern the abundance of grouse. 

In the enthusiasm of the work it might seem that one 
is digging on the threshold of discoveries that will help mate- 
rially to eliminate much of the uncertainty concerning a pos- 
sible failure of the grouse supply. In actuality an untold store 
of facts has already been assembled by those indefatigable 
searchers who have gone before. A brief summary of the 
extent of the present knowledge might prove of interest. 

Proponents of American game conservation are familiar 
with at least three occasionally successful checks to a de- 
creasing game supply. If the bird or mammal is 
not too stubborn, it may be artificially propagated 
and released to stock depleted coverts. Fresh 
stock may be imported from more favorable re- 
gions, or the environment may be controlled by 
regulating hunting, destroying vermin, and in- 
creasing the food supply. Also reservations may 
be established with a view to the perpetuation of 
the decreasing supply. 

A glance at the progress made in utilizing these 
checks might prove interesting. Man, with his 
experimental bent, has not hesitated to utilize all 
three checks in attempting to maintain the num- 
bers of grouse. By reading the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London for 
the year 1754, it is found that “they (the ruffed 
grouse) have been common in Pennsylvania, but 
now most of them are destroyed in the lower set- 
tlements, though the back Indian inhabitants 
bring them to market—they cannot be made tame. 
Many have, to their disappointment, attempted it 
by rearing them under hens, but, as soon as 
hatched, they escape into the woods, where they 
either provide for them- (Continuing on page 445) 








PIONEERS IN FORESTRY 
THE BILTMORE FOREST SCHOOL 


By JOSEPHINE LAXTON 


“We know the places pine will grow, we know the home of spruce; 
We'll teach the world a thing or two, when the Doctor lets us loose; 
In fact, within the forests we will simply raise the deuce, 


Will Schenckses Foresteers. 


Pinus, pinus, ponderosa; 
Pinus, pinus, ponderosa; 
Pinus, pinus, ponderosa; 
In Schenckses Foresteers.” 


and broadcast the roll call of the husky boys who, 

more than a quarter of a century ago, chanted these 
words to the lilting tune of John Brown’s Body, he would no 
doubt feel that the song had proved a prophecy rather than 
the laughing boast of untried youth. From the ranks of 
Government research and administration, from university 
lecture halls and lumber camps all over the country 
“Schenckses Foresteers” would answer “here.” And eyes 
would grow bright with memories of the blue Carolina 
mountains and the happy associations and exuberant life of 
an Alma Ma- 
ter that exists 
no more. 

The first at- 
tempts at for- 
estry educa- 
tion in Amer- 
ica took the 
form of lec- 
tures delivered 
by Dr. Bern- 
hard E. Fer- 
now, at the 
Massachusetts 
Agricultural 
College and 
later at other 
colleges. Cor- 
nell Forest 


Co mai Carl Alwin Schenck stand on Mount Pisgah 





k 
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The upper picture is of the cottage where Dr. and Mrs. Schenck lived, in the Pink Beds. 
classes in logging when the Biltmore School was in its glory; and to the right, the world’s best singers—the “Choristers of the 
Pink Beds”—now, “Let’s all get together!” 
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School was organized in 1898, and two years later Yale 
University opened its doors to students of forestry. Be- 
fore either of these departments of forestry was started Dr. 
Schenck, seeing the excellent advantages for study which 
could be afforded at Biltmore, made an agreement with 
George W. Vanderbilt, whereby he was allowed to organize 
the Biltmore Forest School and carry on this educational 
work in connection with his duties as resident forester. This 
is the only school devoted exclusively to the teaching of 
technical forestry which was ever operated in the United 
States. 

Many of the 
students were 
college gradu- 
ates, although 
a_ high-school 
education was 
accepted 
for admission. 
Physical _fit- 
ness was an- 
other prereq- 
uisite, for, as 
Dr. Schenck 
stated in his 
announce- 
ments, ‘‘No 
weakling can 
hope to suc- 
ceed in an in- 
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stitution where no time is allowed to go to waste.” 
In order that individual instruction might be em- ee 
phasized and field work be carefully supervised, 
not more than twenty-five students were enrolled at 
any one time. 

Dr. Schenck and Dr. Howe were resident pro- 
fessors and courses of lectures in forestry and re- 
lated subjects were delivered by specialists from 
several universities and from the Federal Forest 
Service. Twelve months of intensive study fol- 
lowed by six months of practical experience led to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Forestry and Forest 
Engineer. Dr. Schenck’s ideal—and the records 
made by his students during the formative period 
of American forestry bear witness to its achieve- 





ment—was to develop practical foresters, able to Verne Rhoades, Biltmore ’06. Does his prophetic vision tell him that 
cope with the many-sided problems of manage- in ten years this widespread country will be a National Forest, and 
ment, silviculture and lumbering in American that he will be its Forest Supervisor? 


forests. The school instruction was, of course, gen- 
eral in character, but the possibilities of highly 
specialized careers were kept constantly before the students. Pink Beds on Mount Pisgah, while the small shacks scat- 

A band mill had been tered over the area resounded with the songs and repartee 
that go with any camp of red-blooded foresters, 

The morning hours were usually devoted to lectures and 
laboratory work, while the afternoons were spent in the 
field. There were no organized athletics, since Dr. Schenck 
did not feel that time could be spared for practice, but ap- 
parently the students did not miss this much-emphasized 
phase of modern college life. Long tramps up and down 
the steep slopes of mountains, hours spent in the saddle, 
camping, planting, logging 
and road building left little 
time or energy to sigh for the 
glories of the gridiron, and a 
healthier, happier, or hun- 
grier set of young Americans 
would be hard to find. 

In spite of the intensive 
work required, youth’s right 
to sing and dance was not 
denied. The Saengerfest 
Halle which Dr. Schenck had 


built on the estate became the 


set up near the mouth of 
the Swannanoa River. 
Huge poplars were cut 
and floated down to a 
boom at the mill. The 
operation, however, 
proved more successful as 
a demonstration for the 
students than as a means 
of remuneration for Mr. 
Vanderbilt. There was 
much damage due to 
floods and to the diversion 
of logs by the farmers 
along the river who, under 
the state law at that time, 
were entitled to any property washed 
ashore on their lands. 

During the winter the school was 
conducted at Biltmore village where 
the students boarded in the homes of 








= > o ita of 
local residents. With the beginning of Abéei— Nhe Wk dies ct he scene of many a gay party 
the bark-peeling season Davidson : and no “German” in Ashe- 
; = Pink Beds, where summer classes were = j 
River became headquarters for the ‘a + ville was complete without 
: : 2 held. Below—“Saengerfest Halle” where 
lumbering operations. Summer saw Ra A No aN the presence of the Forest 
Dr. and Mrs. Schenck comfortably ve “ck giiaataitl School boys. On Saturday 
hours of fellowship. : 


afternoons hatless horsemen 

galloped through the streets 

of Asheville and Biltmore and the older inhab- 

itants still chuckle over the pranks intended to 

shock the dignity of the days which marked the 

turn of the century. 

“We're all going down to Biltmore and then some 
fun you'll see; 

It will not be ten minutes before old Biltmore’s 
free. 

And then we'll go back home again, we'll greet 
you with three cheers, 

For the talk of the town for miles around is 
Schenckses Foresteers. 

We can beat the Asheville guards, and we some- 
times play at cards; 

We can run like the devil when the ground is 
rather level for about ten hundred yards. 


settled in their cottage in the famous 





The Class of 06. Dr. Schenck and some of his boys,— And the girls, the pretty dears, are in love up to 
“Who is the man that corrects our exams, their ears 
Tells us our papers are not worth two damns; When they see the styles and catch the smiles of 
Saying our answers are nothing but shams? Schenckses Foresteers. 


It’s the man that looks like the Kaiser.” (Continuing on page 428) 








The Liberty Tree 


A Memorial That Keeps Forever Green a Gallant Story 
of Independence Day in the Colonies 


By PAULA V. GRAFF 


near Clinton, Pennsylvania, stands a majestic elm, 

spreading its branches over some of the most historic 
ground in this country. Sometimes called the Tiadaghton 
Elm and sometimes the Pine Creek Elm, it is better known 
as the Liberty Tree, for tradition has it that under this tree 
the famous Tiadaghton Creek Declaration of Independence 
was signed at the same time the Declaration of Independence 
was being signed in Independence Hall in Philadelphia. 

In an old volume printed in 1857 we are given the intro- 
duction to this historic happening: “Early in the summer of 
1776, the leading Fair 
Play Men, and settlers 
along the river above 
and below Pine Creek, 
had. received _intelli- 
gence from Philadelphia 
that Congress had it in 
contemplation to declare 
the Colonies independ- 
ent, absolving them from 
all allegiance to Great 
Britain.” 

Following this an- 
nouncement, on July 4, 
1776, under the branches 
of the now famous Lib- 
erty Tree, a group of 
Pennsylvania back- 
woodsmen — the Fair 
Play Men — gathered 
with other inhabitants of 
the surrounding coun- 
try to “set about mak- 
ing preparations to en- 
dorse” this movement of 
independence “and rat- 
ify it in a formal man- 
ner.” They gathered 
under the spreading branches of the tree, old even then, 
for its age is put at 500 years at the present time—and there 
in its shade “the subject of independence was proposed, 
and freely discussed in several patriotic speeches and, as 
their patriotism warmed, it was finally decided to ratify 
the proposition under discussion in Congress, by a formal 
declaration. A set of resolutions were drawn up and passed, 
absolving themselves from all allegiance to Great Britain, 
and henceforth declaring themselves free and independent.” 

At that same time in Philadelphia a group of men in Inde- 
pendence Hall were penning their names to a parchment that 
declared their freedom and severance from Great Britain. 
And as the Liberty Bell tolled its thunderous message of 


OY THE shores of Pine Creek (Tiadaghton Creek), 





The Proud Old Tree. 


freedom and the cheers of the people were being heard, the 
Fair Play Men and the people of the Pine Creek section 
were at the same time filling the air with their songs of 
liberation and joy, and two horsemen rode from the shade 
of the Liberty Tree—through the night—to the “Fathers 
of Independence” at Philadelphia, with the scroll of the 
Tiadaghton Declaration of Independence. This document 
was delivered, at the risk of the horsemen’s lives, at Inde- 
pendence Hall only a few days after Jefferson’s Declaration 
had been signed and announced. 

The Liberty Tree, claimed by the Davey Tree Surgeons, 
who have treated it, to 
be 500 years old, has 
sheltered an Indian trad- 
ing post, and has heard 
the stealthy tread of the 
Indians as they came 
through the forest to 
hold councils beneath its 
branches. Here, too, on 
June 28, 1792, it is said 
that the Reverend Isaac 
Grier, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, preached to 
a gathering of settlers. 
This was the first out- 
door religious ceremony 
to be held on Indian 
ground. 

The elm now stands 
on the property of John 
and Oliver Robbins, near 
Avis, Clinton County, 
Pennsylvania. It is said 
that the property has 
been in the possession of 
this family since the 
land was first settled, 
though there is no deed 
of record. The tree stands today, marking a strange and 
eventful coincidence in the establishment of the independ- 
ence of our country—a green memorial to the people who 
had such an important part in building the foundation upon 
which it stands. 

The Fort Antes Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution is at the present time cooperating with members 
of the Colonel Hugh White Chapter, of Lock Haven, Penn- 
sylvania, in the preservation and protection of this famous 
tree, and a permanent record of its history will be perpetu- 
ated through the records of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, as Mrs. M. W. Wolfe, of Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, 
has nominated it for the Hall of Fame for Trees. 
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Lumber Industry Seeks Relief 


Representatives Tell Timber Conservation Board That Overproduction and Other Ills If Not 
Corrected May Have Grave Public and Industrial Consequences 


industry appeared before President Hoover’s Timber 

Conservation Board meeting in Washington, June 10 
and 11, and told the Board in effect that conditions in their 
industry have reached such a critical state that they hold grave 
fears for its economic maintenance. “The condition of the 
timber and lumber industries is perilous, in fact, ominous. 
No useful purpose is served by withholding frank declara- 
tion of that fact,” declared Wilson Compton, Secretary- 
Manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
speaking for the industry in general. 

Chronic overproduction, intensified by the present business 
depression and the accumulating burden of forest taxation, 
overexpansion, forced liquidation of capital investments and 
the carrying of huge timber reserves, particularly in the West, 
was stressed as a direct cause of the industry’s present situa- 
tion. Practically every speaker emphasized the fact that 
under conditions now facing the industry, reforestation and 
permanent forest land management is out of the question as 
a business undertaking. To escape heavy carrying charges, 
timberland owners are being driven not only to cut their 
timber in advance of market needs but to let their cutover 
lands revert to the counties and states in lieu of taxes. Pres- 
sure upon the industry to liquidate its heavy plant and tim- 
ber investments, aggravated by the competition of wood 
substitutes, foreign wood and the declining demand for 
lumber, it was maintained, has created a condition of over- 
production in every producing region that threatens to break 
the industry’s back and to have grave public consequences 
because of the waste of forest resources, community losses, 
unemployment, shrinkage of timber values and arrested re- 
forestation. 

“The lumber industry has been in depression during 
much of the past decade,” Mr. Compton told the Board. “It 
did not proportionately share in the general industrial ad- 
vance of 1922 to 1929. The present general depression has 
served in the lumber industry only to accentuate an accumu- 
lated adverse condition. With tremendous physical assets in 
standing timber and conversion facilities it is impoverished of 
working capital and depleted of credit. Present lumber opera- 
tions and sales are at a loss and are involving the industry 
in further substantial impairment of capital and credit. The 
lumber stocks of the industry as a whole are excessive. 
Lumbering operations generally are at about thirty-six per 
‘ cent of capacity, about thirty per cent less than last year and 
fifty per cent less than in 1929. One hundred and fifty 
thousand men are without their customary employment. 
Tens of thousands are on part time. The employment of 
additional thousands is insecure. Lumber production and 
lumber consumption are at the lowest level in half a century. 
From the standpoint alike of public and private interest the 
sober, practical problem is not whether something must be 
done, but what, how and by whom. What is done will be 
doubly valuable if done promptly.” 

Mr. Compton appealed to the Board for action that will 
offer some temporary relief and at the same time permit the 
more deliberate development of permanent and fundamental 
correctives. Important means of temporary relief, he de- 
clared, are “either wholly within the discretion of the gov- 
ernment or can be substantially encouraged and promoted 


N ies and regional representatives of the lumber 


by public cooperation.” These measures he outlined as: 

(1) Withdrawal of the sale of government-owned timber in 
the National Forests, with due regard to existing pending 
operations, and in the unreserved public lands and the Indian 
reservations. 

(2) An emergency moratorium on annual timber cutting 
requirements on the application of any manufacturer under 
contract to cut government-owned or Indian timber. 

(3) Recommended production quotas for each region or 
species based upon periodic surveys of lumber production 
and market needs, as an aid to the industry in keeping sup- 
ply and demand in reasonable balance. 

(4) Sanction to reasonable trade agreements for putting 
lumber production under control subject to supervision of 
a suitable present agency of the government or some special 
Federal commission. 

(5) A frank public declaration that there is no reason to 
believe that there will be a timber famine or timber shortage 
in the sense of ample national lumber supply; that if con- 
tinued the decline in commercial wood uses and hence in 
timber values will destroy the economic incentives to forest 
conservation; and that the serious public problem is one 
not of lumber supply but—as in the case of agriculture—of 
maintaining the sources of profitable industry and employ- 
ment, the productive use of land and the protective values of 
forest growth. 

(6) Protection against the unfair competition of im- 
ported lumber, manufactured under a system of cost advan- 
tages, subsidies and monopolies denied by law to American 
lumber manufacturers. 

(7) Encouragement designed to bring about readjustment 
of building and construction costs on a basis that would 
encourage and justify public confidence in building values. 

(8) An effort to encourage and facilitate the economic 
financing of home building and home ownership, and also 
the financing of farm building through the Farm Loan 
System. 

As permanent remedies the industry proposed that: 

(1) Timber states substitute the yield tax for the present 
annual property tax on standing timber. 

(2) A system of land exchanges with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, whereby owners may at their option donate timber- 
lands to the government, reserving timber-cutting rights under 
reasonable restrictions. 

(3) Encouragement of large unit operations, especially 
for timber ownership and manufacture in the West, and for 
assembly and distribution of forest products in the South. 

(4) A Federal timber purchase and sales policy which 
will give maximum encouragement to sustained yield man- 
agement of privately owned timberlands and which will 
hold in reserve the government-owned timber until there is 
a public need for additional forest products. 

(5) A pure lumber law which would require lumber 
shipped in interstate commerce to be graded in accordance 
with a publicly recognized system of grading standards. 

(6) Changes in the present anti-trust law which will pro- 
vide adequate public protection without the burdens of 
waste. 

(7) An expansion of the Federal Government’s activi- 
ties in fundamental wood research. 
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(8) Establishment by the Federal Government of an 
agency or commission to assure the continuing means of 
private and public cooperation for timber conservation. 

Throughout the hearing much stress was laid upon the 
harmful effects of past predictions of a timber famine, and 
estimates were presented designed to show that there is no 
danger of a timber shortage for many years to come. On 
this point Mr. Compton said: 

“Drastic timber-famine publicity a quarter of a century 
ago was a large contributory cause. Again the accumulated 
effect during the past three decades of repeated public warn- 
ings of timber famine, timber shortage and the ‘imminent 
pinch’ of high prices has undoubtedly been one of the 
greatest factors in encouraging the substitution of other ma- 
terials for lumber and wood products. Much of this dis- 
placement of lumber has been because of the clear superiority 
of other materials. Such substitution is sound, constructive 
and should be permanent. But there is reason to believe 
that much of it also has been due to unfounded anxieties 
over the continued availability of suitable lumber supply, 
unwarranted fears of prohibitive lumber prices, and a vague 
but potent undercurrent of public impression, fanned by 
zealous competitors, that it is rather a patriotic duty to aid 
forest conservation by refraining from the use of forest prod- 
ucts, Abandonment of the use of lumber for these reasons 
is unsound and should not be encouraged. 

“TI am prompted, therefore, to believe that public agen- 
cies, the forest industries and the professional foresters alike 
may willingly unite in a deliberate reappraisal of national 
timber supply and timber needs in terms of present facts 
unbiased and unfettered by previous pronouncements. This 
is fundamental. We have all been wrong. We are all pay- 
ing the penalty. We will all be better off if we will together 
make a fresh start.” 

The national timber supply, not including new growth, 
according to Mr. Compton, is sufficient to sustain the pres- 
ent average rate of lumber production for over sixty years. 
Colonel William B. Greeley, speaking for the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, told the Board that the forest 
resources of Oregon and Washington based upon the best 
estimates now available and the rate of cutting which pre- 
vailed during the years 1925 to 1929 would last for seventy- 
eight years. The growth rate, he said, under crude methods 
of forestry would approximate seven billion feet annually 
and under more intensive forestry methods it should reach 
fifteen billion feet. It was his judgment that timber harvest- 
ing in Oregon and Washington in the future will never exceed 
twelve billion feet a year, due to shrinkage of sawmill 
capacity now taking place and market limitations. 

“While these calculations should not be taken as precise 
or final,” declared Colonel Greeley, “they indicate that there 
will be no danger of timber depletion on the West Coast for 
at least several decades to come. Our immediate problem is 
rather to use sanely and economically the immense volume 
of standing timber we now have and to conserve it from the 
waste of destructive competition. Reforestation and 
more permanent land management and ownership will be 
aided by the widespread and growing application of selec- 
tive logging, undertaken as an economic measure but result- 
ing in leaving areas of the smaller, inferior, or less accessible 
timber on the ground. The primary need of reforestation on 
the West Coast is greater financial stability for the industry.” 

The industry, Colonel Greeley said, must acquire growing 
faith in its own future. Referring to its present economic 
difficulties, he said that the main problem in western Oregon 
and Washington arises from excessive investments in stand- 
ing timber and operating facilities in relation to the possible 
rate of conversion and use. This problem, he declared, is 
the legacy of a series of past economic mistakes. These he 
mentioned as the mistaken policy of the Federal Govern- 


ment in years past of disposing of public timberlands unde: 
the theory that they could be economically developed in 
small units; the mistaken belief of lumbermen in the early 
part of this century that enormous quantities of standing 
timber in the Far West could be profitably carried in private 
ownership until the lumber markets permitted their con- 
version; mistaken estimates in the trend of national lumber 
consumption and mistaken forecasts of rate of depletion in 
other lumber-producing regions. 

“At all events,” Colonel Greeley said, “this immense 
body of timber was acquired. It became subject to the spec- 
ulation, capitalization, taxation and carrying charges inci- 
dent to private ownership. The conversion of trees into 
dollars forthwith became the main motive power in the indus- 
try. It led to the building of operating facilities—for log- 
ging and manufacture—in excess of the marketable volume 
of lumber except during very occasional boom periods. It 
was accentuated by the war-time drive for production. 
Hence—not simply during the current depression—but for 
the past twenty years the pressure to liquidate investments 
in timber, logging operations and sawmills has dominated 
the West Coast lumber industry and kept it in an almost 
chronic state of overproduction.” 

Colonel Greeley predicted a shrinkage in the living ca- 
pacity of the West Coast industry as an aftermath of the 
present depression. At the end of May, 1931, he said that 
the mills completely closed in western Oregon and Wash- 
ington represented twenty-five per cent of the industry’s 
capacity and that some of these will never resume operation. 
The insistent pressure to liquidate investments by convert- 
ing trees into lumber, he thinks, will continue to be a power- 
ful factor for at least twenty years to come. During the 
seven lean years, since 1923, the West Coast lumber indus- 
try has maintained itself, according to Colonel Greeley, only 
by extensive drains upon its credit resources and at serious 
impairment of capital assets. Overproduction has kept its 
realization below a living point. The low realization and 
continuing losses, Colonel Greeley attributed chiefly to the 
fact that West Coast operations are very imperfectly ad- 
justed to the demands of the market but are dictated mainly 
by the exigencies of the timber ownership and capital in- 
vestments. This, he said, is the most crucial factor in the 
West Coast situation, 

The excess installed production capacity of the industry 
in virtually every region was brought out. At no time 
within the last decade, the Board was told, has lumber pro- 
duction in the United States been as much as sixty per cent 
of the installed producing capacity of the plants. At present 
for the industry as a whole it is between thirty and thirty- 
five per cent of what could be produced. The estimated 
capacity of the twenty thousand sawmills in the United 
States was given as approximately sixty-six billion feet, or 
almost double the actual cut of 1929. 

Henry Hardtner of Urania, Louisiana, speaking for the 
Southern Pine Association, emphasized the excess produc- 
tion capacity of the southern pine industry by saying that if 
all of its installed equipment were operated continuously 
twenty-four hours a day for six days a week its annual output 
would be equal to the entire lumber production of the United 
States. At the present time, however, the industry is so 
overproduced that the mills reporting to the Association are 
operating at only about fifty per cent of their normal pro- 
duction. Mr. Hardtner said that his Association estimates 
that there is now standing approximately one hundred 
seventy-six billion feet of southern yellow pine and it is 
unlikely that the annual output will ever be less than from 
seven to nine billion feet. Overproduction in the Southern 
pine region, he said, has made sawmill operations anything 
but profitable. The main factors in the overproduction 
situation he gave as general (Continuing on page 447) 








LOST IN THE WOODS 


And What to Do About It 


By Fritz SKAGWAY 


has not been lost in the woods and swamps of almost 

every state. Usually it is a man without woods experi- 
ence who, finding himself alone in the midst of unfamiliar 
surroundings, becomes confused in directions, doubts his 
compass and loses all reason, With the paralyzing of facul- 
ties he is really lost and it immediately becomes a race be- 
tween a rescue party and death. 

The lost person sets a pace that no human body even in 
the best of health can long withstand. He climbs over fallen 
trees and rocks 
that might 
easily be 
walked around 
with less labor. 
He plunges 
through brush 
that only a 
little reflection 
on his part 
would lead 
him to avoid. 
He climbs hills 
and slides 
down valleys. 
He enters im- 
passable 
swamps and 
in the tangled 
underbrush 
and prostrate 
windfalls he 
exacts his last 
ounce of en- 


) bas 20 has a year passed that some hunter or fisherman 





ergy. It is far 
better to sit When lost in the woods, haste is 
and wait, if fatal. It is better to build a 


one has reason shelter and think things out. 


to think that 

help is not far away, than to risk collapse. If a hunter from 
the city is lost this is the best thing to do. He should make 
a night camp and trust his comrades to find him. If it is a 
trapper or hunter on his own in a strange country he should 
find water and remain near it. Eventually he will find his 
way out and water is more necessary than food. Strength 
_ Should be conserved for emergencies. Haste is fatal. 

A very small amount of food will see a lost person through 
if used intelligently. In a country far from roads it is wise 
to start walking downhill. The point is that if the lines of 
natural drainage are followed one will eventually locate a 
stream. Waterways always lead to civilization and an in- 
telligent man need never die of starvation if he clings to the 
streams with their fish, crawfish and other small forms of 
life, which no matter how repulsive in normal times, may 
mean life or death in a pinch. One can always build “squaw 
dams” of logs and stones and corral the little fishes for food. 
Then, too, one is more likely to find habitations, camps, or 
trails along streams. One should never travel at night. It is 
better to rest and conserve strength for daylight travel. A 
good plan is to build a fire and remain close to it. But care 
must be exercised that the fire does not get away and burn 
the countryside. If it is raining or snowing pulverize dry 





pitch so it will ignite with the first match. Hold its fire 
against the wind. Seek the wide-branching forms of conifer- 
ous trees for shelter for there is a better chance for a dry 
spot beneath them. Keep out of swamps, especially where 
there are waterholes and treacherous bogs. Many a body 
lies to this day in the swamps of the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan because a lost hunter or fisherman entered and 
perished miserably in the morass. 

Any person entering the woods should carry matches in 
an airtight and waterproof box. Then a few should be put 
in the hatband and in the cuff of the trousers. If one is 
forced to spend the night in the woods he should seek a 
stream or lake shore if possible. If the ground is wet a fire 
should be started on the spot where the bed is to be made. 
While the fire is burning cut three poles to make a tripod. 
A belt or shoestring will serve to tie the three poles at the 
apex. Pull the fire from its bed and scrape the ashes away, 
then place the tripod over the dry spot. It is then an easy 
matter to cut evergreen boughs which can be placed over the 
tripod, with the butts of the limbs up. Work from the bot- 
tom toward the 
top, hanging the 
thatching mate- 
rial on limbs 
laid across the 
tripod poles, us- 
ing the natural 
knots as ameans 
of support. If 
the tripod is 
made compar: 
atively short— 
the height of a 
man—three 
huge evergreen 
limbs should be 
hung butts up 
on the three 
sides. Then 
weave in the 
smaller twigs on 
top. One side 
may be left open 
at the bottom 
and a fire built 


Another important thing is to in front. Cut 
use your powers of observation. balsam or 
Such a landmark as this is easily spruce boughs 


twelve or fifteen 
inches thick and 
lay under the shelter for a bed. If the shelter can be placed 
near a big rock so much the better for the rock can be used 
as a back to the fireplace, reflecting and holding the heat long 
after the fire has died down. Unless it is wintry outside a 
fairly comfortable night may be spent in this improvised 
shelter. 

If one is without matches but has a rifle or shotgun it is 
possible to start a fire in the following manner: Pull the 
lead out of a cartridge or the wad from a shotgun shell and 
stuff in its place some dry bits of cotton from a handkerchief. 
Find a dry, partially rotted stump, then stand so the end of 
the firearm is about three feet from it and fire. Have ready 


remembered. 
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a piece of fine, shredded bark, a bit of resinous pine, or some 
twigs. The cotton will burn slowly and the rest is easy. 

If lost in the winter woods and the snow is deep build a 
good fire on top of the snow. Keep it going until it melts 
its way to the earth and the soil becomes hot and dry. Cut 
a pole about eight feet long and place it lengthwise across the 
middle of the hole. Support it at each end by forked sticks 
so that it will be about four feet from the ground. When 
the fire has burned down, spruce, balsam, or hemlock boughs 
may be placed to a depth of three feet for a bed. Lay big, 
spreading boughs from the edge of the snow to the horizon- 
tal pole, thick enough to prove waterproof, and one has a 
most comfortable retreat. 

Before the day of the automobile I hunted for deer in the 
wilds of northern Michigan. It was my custom to board a 
train, which traversed the length of the Upper Peninsula, 
with nothing more than a six by three-foot canvas, a blanket, 
and bacon, salt and flour. I would drop off at some likely 
looking spot, enter the hardwood timber and burn a nice 
bed in the snow. The coals were raked out, the canvas 
spread, and with a few twigs of balsam on top I rolled up 


A bad country in which to be lost. One should follow down 
the streams, because waterways lead to civilization and 
usually provide sources of food. 


in the blanket to sleep. Sometimes I would build a shelter. 
If no deer were encountered I would board the train again 
and go on to the next likely looking spot. 

Morale is important to those lost in the woods or on the 
desert. Panic is the cause of more casualties in circum- 
stances of this kind than is starvation or actual violence. 
The trouble with the average man is that as soon as he real- 
izes that he is lost he becomes excited and rushes hither and 
thither in an attempt to orient himself. If he were to sit 
down and think the matter out he would generally see that 
his situation, however inconvenient, was not dangerous. As 
a rule he is surrounded by well-defined landmarks, such as 
creeks, ranges of hills, or trails, which will give him a clue 
to his whereabouts. Often he is but a short distance from 
camp, in which case a good plan is to sit down and listen for 
a signal from his friends. If he has a gun or rifle with him 
and is provided with matches it is unlikely that he will have 
to go hungry for any time. An excitable disposition has 
been the cause of many a needless tragedy. 

A hunting party up in the Quebec country. Many are lost One should never leave camp without plenty of matches. 
in the woods when they separate from their guides. Maps should be studied to see (Continuing on page 446) 











EDITORIALS 


Forest Industry and Relief 


in the forest industries as presented to the Timber Con- 

servation Board on June 10 and 11 cannot fail to be 
deeply impressed with the gravity of the situation. The pic- 
ture is one of a great industry brought to the brink of an 
economic breakdown by conditions apparently beyond its 
power to control and cure. In its larger significance, the 
situation is still more alarming in that it brings the American 
people face to face with the challenge of maintaining com- 
mercial values inherent in growing forests and the productive 
use of half a billion acres of American soil. By the same 
token the situation is a challenge to forest owners, foresters 
and the public to stop overcutting and waste of forest re- 
sources and to establish orderly use and conservation of these 
resources. 

While overproduction extending through a long period of 
years and brought to an aggravated head by the present de- 
pression is the direct and most apparent cause of the lumber 
industry’s prostration, the real causes lie far deeper and go 
back much farther than the present economic depression. 
They are to be seen now in the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment initiated years ago, of passing into private owner- 
ship vast areas of timberlands on the theory that that was the 
way to develop the nation. They are to be seen in the mis- 
taken idea of years past that fortunes awaited the owners of 
commercial timber. They are to be found in the long-held 
belief that as our timber supply declined, the price and de- 
mand of wood products would increase ad infinitum. And 
so the nation’s forest industry passed through a frenzied era 
of acquiring standing timber, of expanding production ca- 
pacity, and of building a load of capital investments and 
carrying charges that now, we are told, are about to break 
its back. 

The prospects upon which the building of the lumber in- 
dustry were predicated have not materialized. For over 
twenty years, but for the war period, the demand for lumber 
has been following a gradual course downward. Timber- 
lands in private ownership have been subjected to increas- 
ingly heavy annual taxes by local county assessors. Interest 
charges on huge timber and plant investments have been 
piling up and demanding their pound of flesh year after year. 
To meet these charges, plants in order to survive at all have 
been forced to convert trees into dollars as rapidly as pos- 
sible and without sound regard to market needs, timber 


[Tiintte who heard the review of conditions prevailing 


values or conservation methods. This is particularly true 
in the great timber stands of the West. The result is seen 
in a decade or more of overproduction with chaotic compe- 
tition and prices, according to the industry’s spokesmen, that 
do not return the industry as a whole the cost of production, 
not to mention interest on investments and taxes. 

No industry can survive indefinitely under these condi- 
tions. Without relief it must crash sooner or later, carrying 
down with it the capital value of growing forests and forest- 
land, the private incentive to perpetuate forest resources, the 
taxable values of forest properties, and the sources of em- 
ployment for thousands of wage-earners. It will not suffice 
to say, as some are inclined to do, that the forest industry 
has got itself into this predicament and it must work its way 
out. The situation, if it is as serious as pictured to the 
Timber Conservation Board, involves grave public conse- 
quences. Attempting to fix blame will get nowhere. The 
constructive thing to do is to meet the exigencies of the situa- 
tion as quickly and as sanely as the facts permit. 

President Hoover’s creation of the Timber Conservation 
Board, therefore, appears to have been most timely. It con- 
stitutes an existing public agency that can point the way to 
needed action by both the industry and the public and 
thereby avoid, it is to be hoped, economic disaster of national 
consequences. Overproduction is so common an industrial 
ill today that the public is not inclined to become alarmed 
over it. Overproduction in the lumber industry, however, has 
a significance that is not common to any other industry. As 
already pointed out, its roots are deeply and widely en- 
tangled in past and present governmental policies. It is 
difficult to see how the industry can solve its own problem 
without public sanction and participation. Relief must come 
in part through more equitable systems of forest taxation by 
the states, through some federally supervised plan of ad- 
justing the cutting of our forests to market needs, through 
protection of forest industries against unfair competition 
from abroad, and through joint national planning by the 
Federal Government, states and industries for orderly pro- 
tection, utilization and conservation of our forest resources. 
In the long run the public stake is greater than that of the 
industry. The public must understand that fact and do its 
part with the same promptness and completeness with which 
it expects the industry to meet its responsibilities. 


A Significant Meeting at Asheville 


ileged to receive such wholehearted hospitality as was 
extended some three hundred members of The Amer- 


FLDOM are the members of a national association priv- 


ican Forestry Association by the people of North Carolina 
and more particularly by the city of Asheville upon the occa- 
sion of the Association’s recent annual meeting. It was a 
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remarkable demonstration of the extent to which state and 
federal efforts for forestry and conservation have become 
part of the life of a community. During the entire meeting, 
the visitors knew they were among understanding friends. 

Interesting exhibits from more than a dozen states and 
organizations, against the rocky walls of the Grove Park Inn 
lobby, gave a colorful background to the indoor features of 
the meeting. The accessibility of the Vanderbilt estate, the 
Pisgah National Forest, the North Carolina State Park on 
Mount Mitchell and the Smoky Mountain National Park, 
gave everyone present a chance to see at first hand some of 
the things that were being discussed in the meeting and fur- 
nished a welcome relief from too constant attention to 
papers. These features, enlivened by the hospitable spirit 
of the people of Asheville, presented a remarkable diversity 
of interest and beauty, and helped to place all on a common 
ground. 

Throughout the three days of discussion and field trips 
there constantly appeared and reappeared the basic theme 
of the meeting—the problems of forest land ownership and 
the responsibilities of local, state and federal governments. 


Conclusions are difficult to reach in so short a time but with 
one accord visitors and home folks praised the accomplish- 
ments of the state and federal governments in making avail- 
able to the public and preserving for posterity the beauties 
of a remarkable mountain country. 

With the Pisgah National Forest scarcely half completed, 
yet already recognized as a vital part of the life of Ashe- 
ville and the surrounding country, and with the state forest 
and park program barely begun, it was particularly appro- 
priate that Chairman James G. K. McClure, Jr., of Asheville, 
should present the motion that The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation appoint a committee representing all interested states 
to encourage a more active program of forest purchases by 
the states and the Federal Government. This The American 
Forestry Association gladly undertakes and with the fruition 
of the work of that committee, conservationists may look 
upon Asheville not only as the cradle of American forestry 
but as the place where a group of men and women lifted up 
their eyes to the hills and thereby gathered new strength to 
complete the task to which they had long before dedicated 
their efforts. 


The Dixie Crusaders 


cure of the forest-fire evil is a theory held by many. 

The work of the Dixie Crusaders, who at the close of 
June will have completed an intensive three-year educational 
campaign in the South, goes far to confirm the correctness of 
the theory. The Southern Forestry Educational Project un- 
questionably represents the best demonstration this country 
has ever had of the possibilities and benefits of organized 
effort in popular education in behalf of forest protection. 
The project was initiated three years ago under the leader- 
ship of The American Forestry Association, not merely to 
accomplish results but to test the value of intensive educa- 
tional methods and to demonstrate the possibilities of co- 
operation through linking together forest agencies in several 
states. In this instance the cooperators were the forest 
departments of Florida, Georgia, Mississippi and South 
Carolina, the Florida Forestry Association and a group of 
lumbermen in Mississippi. 

The primary objective from the start of the work in the 
fall of 1928 has been to change the public attitude and state 
of mind of the local people in respect to their natural re- 
sources by implanting in the minds of both children and 
adults a clearer understanding of the destructive effects of 
broadcast woods burning and to give them a conception of 
how forest protection and forest culture will create for them 
a better land in which to live and larger opportunities for 
better living. The rural schoolhouse has been the chief point 
of contact between the forestry crusaders and the local in- 
habitants. This contact has been effected by the use of 
motor trucks equipped with lecturers, motion pictures and 
suitable forestry material. Every school, no matter how 
small, in the forest regions of Florida, Mississippi, Georgia 
and South Carolina, has been reached by the project work- 
ers, operating in a systematic, organized way that covered 
the states county by county. 

In the course of the project over seven thousand motion- 
picture shows and lectures have been given, a million and a 
half pieces of forestry literature distributed and hundreds 
of exhibits placed at county fairs and other rural gather- 
ings. Over two and one-half million men, women and chil- 
dren have been reached with visual messages dealing with 
forestry at a per capita cost of approximately six cents. 
This is no more than the total cost of a written letter and yet 
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for the same expenditure the project has been able to give 
in graphic form to each child and adult reached, a visual 
message of forest protection in the form of moving pictures, 
an exhibit or a lecture, and in the majority of cases all three. 
In addition, there has been placed in the homes, county 
stores, and other meeting places, educational material total- 
ing over one and one-half million pieces. 

Despite the fact that educational work at best is slow in 
revealing its full measure of results, the initial three-year 
effort already has given clear evidence of having brought 
about a marked change in the rural thought and attitude in 
the states embraced in the project. Hundreds of testimonials 
to this effect have come to the Association from local citizens 
of high and low degree. The following quotation from a 
prominent woman in South Carolina is typical. 


“Within the last few days I have observed some rather 
striking results of the campaign conducted here last fall by 
the ‘educational campaign’ of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. Several very disastrous forest fires have occurred 
on plantations in Stateburg; and as the clouds of gray 
smoke curl above the hilltops, eager boys and girls drop 
anything they are doing to hurry to the scene to try to help 
put them out. Men and women take notice and many go in 
person to help with the fighting. Everywhere there is a de- 
cided change of front in regard to forest fires. From an atti- 
tude of indifference everybody seems to have changed to one 
of condemnation and regret. And always there are refer- 
ences to the things they learned ‘from the trucks’.” 


Years will be required to appraise accurately the full 
results of the three years’ work but summing up at the pres- 
ent time the project has unquestionably demonstrated that 
intensive organized effort in public forest education is the 
quickest, cheapest and most effective way to bring to forestry 
the public support and understanding which it merits. The 
Association believes that the project may well be studied by 
all interested in promoting conservation not only because it 
has brought definite results so quickly but because it is 2 
great lesson in the value of cooperative organized education. 
For the men who carried out the work in the field and for 
the cooperating agencies which helped to make the under- 
taking successful, the Association has the highest praise and 
admiration. 
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Short Lessons in Photography for the Outdoorsman 


of perfect weather is just 
ahead, with ideal conditions for 
motoring, hiking, fishing and 
camping, and it makes us all 
feel that we must seek the open 
spaces for a change—a change 
for the body as well as the 
mind. The difficulty is to curb 
our rambling desires so they 
will match up with our vacation 
financial budget. With the ar- 
rival of these two months, we 
instinctively visualize some 
mountain, valley, lake or 
stream as a goal which must be 
reached sometime during the 
summer or fall. 

By the time this appears in 
print, spring and early summer 
will have passed, and many va- 
cation problems will have been 
solved. Many thousands of peo- 
ple will already be in vacation 
land, and some will never make 
the grade. With this in mind, 
“Through the Lens” this month 
will take you to the Big Trees 
of northern California, and re- 
gardless of whether you have 
or have not before visited these 
sole living survivors of the dino- 
saurs, it is hoped you may glean 


something of value for your storehouse of information. 
From the north, by way of the Redwood Highway, we ap- 
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Camping With Ancient Giants 


ITH glorious long days of sunshine in May and 
June comes the realization that three or four months 
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proached Crescent City, California, close to the breakers of 
the Pacific, and from there it was only a drive of about five 


miles to “forest twilight,” or so 
it seemed, for we had left pierc- 
ing rays of sunshine only a few 
minutes before. To say the 
least it was a sudden change. 
If you have ever walked into 
the mouth of a cave on a bright 
day, you have some idea of what 
it means to stand on the beach 
at Crescent City then drive into 
the shaded, sun-spotted aisles of 
a redwood forest. Of course, 
after you are there awhile, you 
become accustomed to the sub- 
dued light and enjoy it. I am 
stressing this light change, for 
it is associated definitely with 
photographic difficulties I shall 
cover later in my story. 

In seeking photographic ma- 
terial, whether traveling by mo- 
tor or pack-train, alway try if 
possible to camp and live with 
the objects to be pictured. Re- 
gardless of hours, days or weeks, 
make it a point to study your 
photographic subjects in order 
to thoroughly acquaint yourself 
with their characteristics and 
immediate surroundings. 

We moved our “tepee” right 
into the heart of the exclusive 


territory where ninety-seven per cent of the oldest and high- 
est living things in the universe grow and welcome all to 
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come and join “their tribe.” I looked upon all these trees 
as “giant warriors” wrapped in “thick colorful blankets of 
mystery,” and we made “big medicine,” sang and even 
danced at times. Night—and a bright campfire playing its 
light reflections on these huge, majestic trees is ideal for 
reminiscence. For me, it seemed good to be quiet and dream. 
Many, many past travel incidents drifted back to my mind, 
among them the time I was taken into the tribe of Blackfeet 
Indians in Montana, at one of their annual tribal festivals, 
more commonly called a “pow-wow.” With my legs crossed, 
I was squatted on the ground before a blazing fire with a 
number of chiefs in a circle about me. As I glanced up at 
their stolid faces, with nothing to break the monotony of the 
scene except the kaleidoscopic changes of expression brought 
about by fantastic campfire lighting effects and an occasional 
exchange of low guttural sounds, or grunts, I truly felt some- 
what obsessed. It was a solemn event as far as they were 
concerned. To me it was good entertainment, yet I had an 
uncomfortable feeling, probably best described as having a 
weight on my shoulders. Finally a decision was reached as 
to my fate. The Medicine Man touched me with his feathered 
wand, and motioned for me to rise, and the interpreter then 
announced I was “Chief I-u-cups” (Leather-Leggins). In- 
stantly the scene changed. The tom-toms beat, a circle was 
formed by the chiefs and squaws, and arm in arm around 
the fire they danced. At night, in the redwoods this par- 
ticular “picture of the past” often came to my mind. 

It was not at all hard to select a camp site in the redwoods, 
for there were hundreds of them, all beautiful, but our chief 
concern was to locate where we could study and photograph 
as much of the forest plant life as possible, along with the 
trees. After spending two or three hours driving around on 
short side roads or detours, we selected a spot close to a 
rushing stream, lined with myrtle and vine maple trees, 
flanked with redwoods—“living spires of centuries”—ex- 
tending skyward at variable heights of from two to three 
hundred feet. 

As part of my camp equipment I always take along an 
aluminum rachet drum on which is wound 150 feet of copper 
cable. This device greatly simplifies pitching tents in the 
mountains, or any place for that matter, where there are 
trees. By throwing the loose end around one tree, and the 
end on which the rachet drum is fastened around another, 





“Azaleas and the Sea.” 
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“The Redwood Lily.” 


and guying the drum so as to wind up the slack, the cable 
can be made as tight as a fiddle string. I have stretched as 
many as four tents in this way on the one line. In the red- 
woods, however, the immense circumference of the two trees 
selected as anchors cut down the length of our cable, even 
though the trees were quite close together, so the line would 
support only one of our tents. This we used for general 
camp utility purposes, appropriating a fern bower close by, 
at the base of a big tree, for sleeping quarters. We con- 
cluded to spend not less than two days “shopping around” 
for locations and selecting specimens to picture. 

Here we were, like mere pigmies, “hob-nobbing” with the 
élite of the forest kingdom. Our host was Sequoia semper- 
virens, one of the two remaining species making its last 
stand along the northern coast of California. Millions of 
years ago vast forests of these trees were widely spread over 
the northern hemisphere, but today stands of them are seen 
nowhere else in the world. We reveled in the midst of their 
dignity—this “Lost Redwood Battalion” which had fought 
all obstacles and won. One cannot penetrate the vastness of 
a redwood forest without experiencing a 
genuine thrill of emotion. 

Hiking in different directions from our 
camp, choosing individual trees or groups 
of them to photograph, unfolded many of 
the secrets of the forest. In some places 
the trees were so high and so close to- 
gether they shut out the rays of the sun 
entirely. In many desirable locations 
sunlight reached but a small portion of 
the trunks of trees, and desired effects 
could not be obtained. Even though we 
found a few subjects to our liking which 
we might reproduce with highlights and 
shadows, such conditions lasted but a few 
minutes. This meant that a particular 
subject should be photographed at a set 
time. So, on the third day of our pre- 
liminary investigations, ever mindful of 
our headquarters in relation to direction, 
distance and the various trees we wished 
to work with, locations were selected and 
a record made of the exact time the sun 
pierced them. To make the work of iden- 
tification a little easier later on, I stuck a 
stake in the ground about four feet long, 
on the top of which was tied a white rag 
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about the size of a handkerchief. These white markers greatly 
speeded up our location work the next day. The following, 
copied from my field notebook, is typical of all notations 
made on our preliminary trip: “Subject: group of large red- 
woods, Distance from camp: 144 miles. Time of best 
illumination: from 11.30 to 11.50 a.m. Location: about 
500 yards from east bank of Mill Creek. Directions: Follow 
main highway about 14 mile, cross log bridge with railing 
on one side, and continue to medium-sized redwood, at left of 
road, having large gnarled limb with end broken off about 
sixty feet from ground. Limb growing in direction of high- 
way. Turn right at this point. General direction from here 
s.e. for about 14 mile, then due east 200 yards. Here splen- 
did specimen of a tree which can be photographed individ- 
ually or made the.center of interest in a group. Main tree 
leans slightly to east. Has estimated photographic clearance 
of eighty feet (first limb about 125 feet above ground), with 
at least forty feet of trunk in full sunlight. Balance of 
height mottled on account of shadows from limbs of sur- 
rounding trees. Estimated diameter four feet above ground: 
eighteen feet. Surroundings effective. Broken patches of 
sun-spotted ferns, some of which are five feet high. Moss- 
covered redwood log to left which may be used in setting if 
long shot is made as it lays at correct angle for good com- 
position. Small group vine maples about twelve feet high 
growing at right of setting, some limbs of which stretch out 
across trunk of one tree in foreground. Vine maples effec- 
tive but all in shadow.” 

At the close of the day we had made five such records, of 
possible locations for pictures, each one to be photographed 
at different times of the day, yet all forming a shooting sched- 
ule that could be maintained. 

It was as clear as a bell the next morning. We rose early, 
had a breakfast of bacon, eggs, camp hot cakes and coffee, 
and shortly afterward shouldered our packs, this time fully 
prepared to make exposures. 

Our first shot was to be made about two miles from camp, 
so we had to hike fast. The rest of the locations were not so 
far away and quite close together. We were on the spot a 
little ahead of schedule. Soon the bright spots appeared, 
and the illumination of our subject had reached its height. 
The “curtain” was opened, and in an instant there filtered 
into our “little black box” a perfect registration of all the 
imposing component parts of a forest centuries old—a con- 
necting link between the ancient East and the modern West— 
only a millionth part of the area we were in, but truly char- 
acteristic of all its inspiring magnificence. 

There are few days in a lifetime when one can plan in ad- 
vance a full day’s photographic work out in the open and 
carry it out to the letter. Something invariably develops 
unexpectedly to hinder progress, and it is usually the wind. 
As I work with color-sensitive plates and color screens, it is 
necessary at times to wait several minutes for stillness in 
making an exposure of an object susceptible to the breeze. 
If a steady wind develops I “quietly fold my camera and 
steal away to camp,” and forget that I’m a photographer. 

The day on which we worked out our shooting schedule 
for redwoods previously related to was a particularly for- 
tunate one for us, for we covered all locations as planned 
and returned to camp at 5.30, tired but happy. 

For the benefit of amateur readers who expect to kodak in 
the redwoods or in any other forest, for that matter, let me 
say this: Don’t expect to come out of the woods with a 
beautiful lot of pictures unless you use a tripod, so that you 
can greatly increase the size of your exposures. Remember 
the trees cut down your light values fully two-thirds, and in 
most instances the cut is much greater. It all depends on 
the density of forest growth. Another important factor 
essential for all quick photographic exposures, and one that 
is almost nil in the woods, is reflected light. Just one thing 
can save you from tripod worries—the new Verichrome film 


which has recently been placed on the market. This film is 
coated with an extraordinarily high-speed emulsion, and 
should produce a full-timed forest long-distance negative 
with instantaneous exposures on a bright day. In using this 
film for making close-ups, however, the use of tripods will 
be necessary. This film is rated twice as fast as ordinary 
film, and while I have not experimented with it myself as 
yet, I have no hesitancy in recommending it for a trial. Sad 
to relate, I come in contact with more poor photographs of 
trees, both professional and amateur, than any other land- 
scape subjects, due principally to underexposure. 

We had spent several days pitting our skill against the 
fascinating and approachable beauty of the grand old trees— 
trying to register their immense size, their gallant height, 
their mellow, kindly quality of old age—but found it futile. 
It is not humanly possible to picture in any way that 
which could be termed a true conception as they are. 
You cannot visit the redwoods with the intention of pictur- 
ing them without immediately realizing your limitations and 
helplessness. However, we had done our very best, and it 
was about time to change camp. Just before reaching a 
definite conclusion as to our future movements, a hiker 
stopped and asked if we had seen any of the redwood lilies. 
After all of our hiking miles through the forest it seemed 
strange to answer in the negative. Some botanist had told 
our friend all about a wonderful red lily growing in the 
redwood forest, which was in bloom at the time, so we 
eagerly absorbed all the information we could concerning it. 
Instead of moving camp next day we hunted for an exceed- 
ingly rare specimen of the lily family. Our informant had 
told us this particular lily grew only in well-shaded moist 
places, so we proceeded to locate as many moist places as 
possible. Our course through the woods this time was south 
from camp, and we started out with the intention of keeping 
from one to two hundred yards apart so as to bring under 
our observation a comparatively wide area of plant life. 

We trudged on through the brush, over and around logs, 
but it was all fun, for every so often we would come to small 
beautiful park-like areas which broke the monotony of hard 
going. About one o'clock we changed our course to one 
that would eventually take us to an old logging road which 
we knew about. Reaching it about an hour later, we were 
leisurely strolling along in the general direction of our 
camp, when Mrs. Kiser suddenly called out, “There it is.” 
Sure enough, not more than forty feet from the road, close 
beside a moss-covered log, was our coveted treasure, the 
redwood lily. I doubt if the sun’s rays had ever struck this 
particular plant, yet its beauty could not have been excelled 
had it grown in a glass house and received the tenderest care. 
The oval-shaped leaves of the redwood lily are from ten to 
eighteen inches in length, and look as if they had been 
artificially polished on the upper side. The plant is a dark, 
rich green in color, which throws up a single delicate pink 
stem supporting a cluster of deep vermilion, trumpet-shaped 
blossoms. 

With the work of photographing plants, I always carry 
three 12 by 14 inch mirrors, especially made, which I some- 
times use as light reflectors, and it was fortunate I had them 
with me on this occasion. Here I had as a subject very 
dark greens and a red flower, without a particle of illumina- 
tion to aid me, so | had to bring my ingenuity into play in 
order to make a successful exposure. With the position of 
the sun it was impossible to light the subject with one mirror, 
so I placed one at a slightly elevated position on the side 
of the road which was set at the right angle to cast the sun’s 
rays on the specimen. This, the stationary mirror, was about 
thirty feet from the plant. Mrs. Kiser took a second mirror, 
and in line three or four steps east, caught the rays and 
reflected it on the fixed mirror, which in turn passed them 
on to the lily. And—what a transformation! Its brilliancy 
could not possibly be excelled (Continuing on page 430) 
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Conducted by 
WAKELIN McNEEL 


URING the last month many boys adventure. Boys still want to be aviators and auto racers. 


have written me of their decisions 
THUNDER to take some phase of forestry as 


In Dad’s time there was the longing to be a locomotive engi- 
neer, with a gauntleted hand on the throttle of the Cannon- 


Moow a life work. Of course, many of these ball Limited. At an earlier date policemen, cowboys and 
decisions will, like the plans of Burns’ 
field mouse “gang aft a-gley.” The enthusiastic desire these 





Indian scouts held the center of the stage. Now while all 
these likings had to do with adventure, it is curious to see 
how many had to do with the outdoors. Per- 
haps it is outdoor adventure that encourages 
interest in forestry. Forest fires are to be con- 
quered, new country to be explored, camping 
trips to be made, and probably hunting and 
fishing chances to be enjoyed, so prospective 
young foresters believe. Even grown persons 
are not too sure about what a forester does. 
One believes that it is a sort of an adventurous 
Robin Hood experience. Another thinks of 
Paul Bunyan and his mighty deeds of lumber- 
man valor. ‘Oh, a forester,’ says someone, 
‘has a tough life. He has to work hard in the 
heat and grime of a forest fire all of the time. 
There isnt much to eat and no chance for 
sleep.’ 

“probably some of these pictures are true 
part of the time. What then is the job? It 
would be easy to reply, ‘growing and protect- 
ing forests for present and future use,’ and 
perhaps at one time the answer, just as for 
medicine or engineering, would have been as 


A planting crew at work. This is the sort of forest work that must be simple. Now. however, forestry is special- 
done on cutover forest lands. ized, which is a good thing, as there are open- 


lads entertain is indicative of just the kind of 
attitude it is hoped to arouse in all boys—a 
love for adventure in the open. The most 
coveted of all discoveries is what one can best 
do in life. Professor E. V. Jotter, of the 
School of Forestry and Conservation, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has written something for 
this department that is sure to prove helpful 
to many a boy who is thinking about forestry 
as a profession. Somewhere | read that Ger- 
many has one man engaged in caring for every 
330 acres in forests, while in United States 
there is now employed one man for every 
220,000 acres of forests. There seems to be 
lots of room for more men. 

“What will I do when I grow up?’ is a 
question that interests each boy and girl,” says 
Professor Jotter. “The profession of forestry, 
however, is one which offers little opportunity 
for a girl. Of course, a girl may become the 
wife of a forester some day, so girls may find 
it worth while to know about the life of a 
forester. 

“Choosing a profession is often the result of 
some accident or incident. Sometimes it is 





Modern machinery must be handled by trained men in building roads 
and trails better to protect the forests from fire. 
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ings for boys of every aptitude. If you are of the executive 
or manager type, if you get along well with people and if 
you can get others to work, you would then find success as a 
forest ranger, or as a forest supervisor, or as manager of 
private property. If the inclinations are markedly toward 
study, with ability to concentrate painstakingly on prob- 
lems, and initiative and imagination, research would offer 
great inducements. Mechanical ability might point the way 
toward specialization as a wood production engineer in 
enterprises using lumber or some other form of wood. 
Enjoying work with animals might mean greatest satisfac- 
tion and success managing a property to get the largest 
crops of fish and game or other wild life. Grazing special- 
ists, timber valuation engineers, public relations counsels, 
land use experts, forest improvement superintendents, for- 
est-fire inspectors—these are only a few of the positions 
developed by demand and filled by men with the special 
qualifications required. 

“So it may be taken for granted that after you have ac- 
quired forestry education and experience, that you can find 
some line of forestry in which your talents can be used to 
advantage. Of course, in forestry as in other professions, 
how far you go and how rapidly you advance depends upon 
interest, energy and personal traits. 

“The question, ‘What does a forester do?’ is therefore 
not easily answered. Probably the job of a forest ranger 
in the Federal Forest Service is one most typical of a 
forester’s activities. The ranger’s position is impor- 
tant and requires a good man. His district may be 
twenty-five or thirty miles each way and include 
timber values worth from thousands to millions 
of dollars. During the summer he is boss 
over a number of men that becomes a 
small army during a bad fire season. The 
ranger regularly makes decisions that in- 
volve not only money but men. It is a most 
responsible position. At present, because 
there are still so many folks careless 
with fire and smoking the ranger has 
to spend much time in preventing 
and putting out forest fires. That 
requires careful, thoughtful plan- 


ning and a great deal of hard, disagreeable work. As people 
become better educated to the need of care with fire and 
smoking, decreased time need be spent in this unprofitable 
labor. 

“The ranger’s real job has to do with the forest crop— 
planting trees, cruising timber, selling it, marking trees for 
cutting and seeing that everything about a timber sale is done 
to get another crop of trees of the best quality and highest 
yield in the shortest time. Logs are then scaled or measured 
and reports made. A forester gets a real thrill out of look- 
ing after a sale because he knows that what he does will be 


This is Castle Peak, on the Holy Cross Forest, far above the surrounding 
terrain. Through a system of lookouts, located at strategic points like this, 


“Is it smoke? 


written in the growth of the trees years after he has passed 
on. Some men enjoy most the planning, surveying and 
construction of roads and trails into the wild back country. 
Telephone lines, lookout towers and other structures must 
be built and kept in repair. Usually there is 
surveying to be done and on most forests there 
is the business connected with the grazing of 4 
cattle and horses. 
“As fish and game are also forest products 
he may help or direct the planting of fish and 
look after the protection of game. He spends 
about two-thirds of the time out in the woods, 
traveling by auto or on horseback, sometimes 
with a pack animal or two loaded with a camp 
outfit. Some of his most enjoyable and fas- 
cinating experiences are these trips into the 
unsettled regions. 






































speedy fire detection is possible. 


= 


asks the lockout, ready with his ‘phone nearby to do his 
share toward “making minutes count.” 


“Experience and ability in preparing reports and writing 
letters are needed because some office work has to be done at 
week-ends and during the winter and extreme rainy season. 
He has conferences with other business men and sometimes 
gives talks on forestry. By reason of his position and be- 
cause of his ability he is asked to take an active part in all 
sorts of local community affairs. The position of ranger or 
district forester or forest warden in state forestry work is 
quite similar to that of the National Forest ranger. 

“If any of you want more information on Uncle Sam’s 
forestry jobs a letter addressed to the Forester, Washing- 
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ton, D. C., will tell you how to obtain a government pub- 
lication on this subject. Your state forester, who usually 
may be addressed at the state capitol, will send you reports 
which will tell you how the state employs its foresters. 

“However, government or state service is not the only 
opening. Lumber companies and other landowners realize 
that there is profit in forestry and where there is profit, 
capital gets interested. They will use foresters, but it is well 
to remember that forestry graduates must begin at the bot- 
tom and often be content, until employers recognize ability, 
with doing all sorts of jobs, some of which may have no 
connection with forestry. 

“A rather new field is that in which foresters who know 
wild life will take charge of big hunting preserves to in- 
crease present and future game supplies through scientific 
principles of wild life development. 

“No other classes of work can be described in detail. Your 
folks may ask ‘Is forestry going to need more men? Will it 
become overcrowded?’ You have heard this answer before, 
and it is still true, ‘There is always room at the top.’ There 
are really few if any overcrowded professions to those who 
have average ability and who are willing to work. Forestry, 
however, offers a really better chance than that. It really is 
an expanding profession. Men in the higher executive and 
research jobs are in demand and as they are advanced men 
in the ranks step up. Governmental positions will increase 
as the public realizes the profits that will come to all through 
forestry uses of lands now idle. Lumbermen, who as a class 
migrated from cutover to virgin lands, find now that if they 
wish to remain in business that they must keep these lands in 
productive forests. Wood-users find that the forester can 
help them in all sorts of ways through getting even more 
service from wood. Fishing and hunting clubs need for- 
esters to get returns from their club investment. 

“Demand for wood continues despite the claims put for- 
ward for some products which are nevertheless inadequate 
substitutes. Some uses of wood have disappeared but con- 
stantly new uses arise. 

“Some boys who live near national or state forest can learn 
much by experience gained by working during the summers 
and other times for foresters and lumbermen. This is a slow 
process and in the long run will not take one as far as can 
be done through college forestry courses. The best way for 
the average high-school boy is to plan to attend some for- 
estry school for a four or five-year course. This magazine 
will supply you with a list of these schools. If you live near 
a college that has no forestry courses, you can still attend 
your local school and thus live at home for one and some- 
times two years. Before choosing your studies, find out 
from the forestry school you plan to attend later what studies 
you should take to fit you for the forestry courses. If you 
are still in high school, take whatever studies needed to ad- 
mit you to college. Include, if possible, botany and prepare 


your mathematics and English especially well. Typing is 
very helpful not only in school, but in later life. 

“As many boys have little money, it is encouraging to 
realize that in practically every college community there 
are chances to get board through waiting on tables and 
rooms by taking care of furnaces. Boys with trades and 
upper classmen often work into other positions. Freshmen 
should plan on having enough money to attend at least one 
year without having to take valuable time in work. Con- 
ditions of study, of living and environment usually require 
adjusting and college authorities have learned through ex- 
perience that the usual freshman cannot take too many activ- 
ities. After entering the forestry school, it usually is not 
difficult to get some sort of summer forestry work. 

“ “Oh, yes, what salary will I get?’ In a way that is not 
as important as finding work that you like, which you can 
do and which is in a growing business. Promotions will 
come. But money is important, of course. Foresters get 
good salaries. Better in private business than in the govern- 
ment service, though the latter starts men at a higher 
entrance salary. In the Federal Forest Service, the begin- 
ning salary is $2,000 a year. A ranger goes up to $3,100 
and a supervisor to $4,600 a year. Private business salaries 
go higher. 

“So forestry does well in a financial way with its workers,” 
concludes Professor Jotter. “More important than that is 
the fact that foresters still believe in the ideals of public 
service demonstrated by Roosevelt and Pinchot in the early 
days of American forestry. There is still the appeal to boys 
and men who see in this work of conservation the oppor- 
tunity to do something fine and outstanding for present gen- 
erations and those yet to come.” 


Beg pardon, New Hampshire, for not mentioning your 
state among those furnishing trees for boys and girls to plant. 
And congratulations on the splendid record of achievement. 
The writer has known of the pioneer work being done by 
your state and regrets the oversight. K. E. Barraclough 
makes a report that should interest every leader of youth: 

“In the article the author mentions New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan and Wisconsin as states that urge, by some 
form of inducement, boys and girls to plant trees. As you 
probably know, New Hampshire is one of the leaders in this 
movement. Considering our population, New Hampshire 
boys and girls have planted many trees each spring. In 
1928—139,075; 1929—397,075; 1930—360,645; 1931— 
about 400,000. 

“The state gives to boys and girls nine to fifteen years in- 
clusive, 500 trees; sixteen to twenty years inclusive, 1,000 
trees. Trees must be planted by boys and girls and on land 
of parents, relative or guardian. Boys or girls planting 
trees need to submit a written report and when possible, a 
photograph of their work.” 


THE BILTMORE FOREST SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 415) 


Upon leaving the Biltmore Estate in 1909 Dr. Schenck 
took his school with him, retaining the name under which it 
had been founded. With no endowment except his bound- 
less energy and enthusiasm, he arranged an itinerary which 
took him with his students to Germany from November to 
February, to the Adirondacks for March and April, to the 
South for May and June, and to the Lake States for the 
remainder of the year. 

When the voice of the instructor was drowned by the 
stern commands of the general the school was disbanded, 
never to be reorganized, No national hostilities could kill 
Dr. Schenck’s love for the land of his first adventures in 


forestry and education and he has recently completed a lec- 
ture tour through several American universities. 

As forestry deals essentially with life and growth, many 
developments have taken place since the closing of the Bilt- 
more Forest School, but the plantations are still interesting 
to visiting foresters from all over ihe world. 

Each year groups of eager, sun-tanned young students 
from the forest schools with which the country is now well 
provided come with their professors to study these begin- 
nings of American forestry, and no doubt they, too, are firm 
in the conviction that they “will show the world a thing or 
two when the doctors let them loose.” 



































Picking Them Off 
“Sam, Ah jes’ seen a alligator eatin’ our younges’ chile!” 
“Umm-uh! Sho’ nuff? You know, Ah thought sump’n been gittin’ 
our chillun!”—Life. 


Relief Problems 


It is a pity that the farmer can’t make as much money out of a good 
hog as the city man can out of a blind pig.—Louisville Times. 


Simple 
English garden expert is in error when he says it is extremely 
difficult to distinguish between weeds and young plants. If it comes 
up again after you cut it 
down it’s a weed.— 


Traveled 
A group of tourists were looking over the inferno of Vesuvius in 
full eruption. 
“Ain’t this just like hell?” ejaculated a Yank. 
“Ah, zese Americans!” exclaimed a Frenchman, “where have zey 
not been!”—Ohio State Engineer. 


Silver Lining 
Al Falfa: “That drought cost us over 5,000 bushels of wheat.” 
Mrs. Al F.: “Yes, but there is no evil without some good and you 
know that during that dry spell we could at least get some salt out of 
the shakers.” — Path- 
finder. 





Macon Telegraph. 


Bagged 

A friend of ours dis- 
covered that a vacuum 
cleaner would remove 
fleas from his dog. That 
was a month ago. He 
still has the suction 
turned on while he’s try- 
ing to figure out what to 
do with a bag full of 
fleas.—Judge. 


Discounting 


The Department of 
Agriculture’s announce- 
ment that there are more 
' sheep in the country than 
; ever before is another 
item of information which 
Wall Street had already 
discounted. — Virginian- 


Pilot. 


Disappearing Act 





Up to the Worm 

Kind gentleman (to 
little boy eating apple) : 
“Look out for the worms, 
sonny.” 

Little boy: “When I 
eat an apple, the worms 
have to look out for them- 
selves.” — Cornell Civil 
Engineer. 


Going Some 
First motorist: “I drove 
so fast that the trees ap- 














Theatrical agent: “Good 
news! I’ve booked your 
performing pigeons for a 
six weeks’ tour.” 


7 “Too late—I’ve eaten 
\ 47 the act!”—Everybody’s 
/ V eekly. 


Must Be Poison 


“What are you doing 
these days, Ole?” 

“T bane a snake at the 
roundhouse?” 











peared like a fence.” 

Second ditto: “I drove 
so fast that the milestones made a stone wall.” 

Third ditto: “I went so fast that I could see the number on the 
front of my car.”—Pages Gales. 


Sayes, U. 
How much does Toledo, O.? 
How much does Harrisburg, Pa.? 
How many eggs did New Orleans, La.? 
Whose grass did Springfield, Mo.? 
What made Chicago, IIl.? 
You can call Minneapolis, Minn., 
So why not Annapolis, Ann? 
If you can’t figure these out, why 
We'll bet Topeka, Kan.—Lumber Cooperator. 


But Stull— 


_A woman out West says she fired at her husband because she loved 
him. Well, spring’s the time for tender shoots.—Boston Herald. 


“A snake?” 
“Yes, a viper.—S. S. 


They Want the Best 
“Tt is extremely difficult to distinguish between weeds and young 
plants,” says a correspondent. Our neighbors’ hens seem to manage 
it quite easily—The Humorist (London). 
Safety 
The only men who can hunt tigers in safety are those on the back 
of an elephant. This is true in India as well as New York.-—Kingston 
(Ont.) Whig-Standard. 
It’s Safe 
Somebody has said that a crocodile’s mouth can be held closed 
with the hand. We shall file the information along with the story 
that a shark won’t attack a man.—Toledo Blade. 


An Eyeful 
“The golden-skinned grapefruit is beautiful to look at,” says an 


artist. But it is the juice inside that generally catches the eye.— 
Passing Show (London). 
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AFIELD WITH A FOREST RANGER 


(Continued from page 409) 


vantage point, surrounded by 3,500 square miles of wilder- 
ness and solitude, John Gardiner looked down over some of 
the most hazardous country in Idaho. At his feet lay the 
majestic canyon of the Salmon River, a vast chasm stretch- 
ing for more than 200 miles through almost uninhabited 
mountains. And everywhere were signs of past forest fires— 
the ashy gray of century-old fire scars contrasting with the 
blackness of more recent fires. 

Early July found preparations completed and the lookouts 
on commanding peaks alert and ready. John Gardiner visited 
each of these men during the summer. The first time was 
for the purpose of instruction, to see that their equipment 
was adequate and in repair, and to impress upon them the 
importance of their duties. The second visit was to super- 
vise and assist, to cheer the lonely and discouraged, to praise 
the worthy, and to determine the unfit. 

July and August brought lightning storms, and in Idaho 
such storms mean forest fires. Time and again dry electric 
storms swept down the ridges or played among the crags 
across the Salmon River, but each time Gardiner’s domain 
escaped unscathed. In August, however, the fire situation 
became critical. There had been no rain for weeks and the 
forest was tinder dry. The entire organization was alert. 
John Gardiner, hollow-eyed and haggard from worry and 
loss of sleep, was always near the telephone where he could 
direct the movements of his men. 

Then one evening the Black Butte lookout reported smoke 
on the Middle Fork of Salmon River near the mouth of 
Golden Creek. Gardiner’s face blanched, for a more broken, 
inaccessible and hazardous country could hardly be imagined. 
Long, almost precipitous slopes, covered with a thick stand 
of dry grass, led to heavy forests of pine and spruce. A fire 
starting along the river would spread rapidly in the highly 
inflammable grass, gain momentum on the steep slopes and 
sweep into the timber. 

The situation called for good judgment and the ability 
to do the right thing at the right time. Gardiner studied the 
map carefully and quickly reached a decision. He would 


THROUGH 


call every available man and lead the attack in person. By 
all-night marches he hoped to have eight men present in the 
morning. The fire burning in the grass would be smothered 
by the damp night air, and they must extinguish the flaming 
logs scattered along the edge of the fire before it became dry 
enough to reignite the grass. It was a bold move, for if they 
failed the fire would spread so rapidly that escape would be 
almost impossible. 

A full August moon flooded the peaks and canyons with 
pellucid light, a great aid to Gardiner and his men who were 
winding through the forests toward Golden Creek. The 
topography grew more broken and night travel, always 
hazardous in the mountains, became impossible after the 
moon had set. For an hour they slept in their clothes, to 
push forward at the first streak of dawn through a country 
so wild and rugged that even daylight travel was precarious. 
Valuable time had been lost and it was well after sunrise 
before they unpacked on a flat-topped ridge a short distance 
above the fire. 

John Gardiner divided the crew, one part to follow each 
side of the fire, trenching the flaming logs and stumps. 
When this was accomplished they scattered out along the 
edge of the fire, patrolling and strengthening the line. If 
they could hold this frail defense for a single day the victory 
was theirs, for without fresh fuel the fire would die rapidly. 

It grew hot, and the wind came up. Here and there the 
fire broke over the line to be corralled by the patrolmen. 
The danger increased each hour. Cardiner climbed a low 
hill which commanded the scene and from this vantage point 
signalled several breaks in the line to his men. Each time the 
fire broke over the fight seemed lost, and it was only through 
desperate exertion that they were able to hold the line. 

The wind died down and it became cooler. Already the 
canyon of the Salmon was in heavy shadow, while the smoke 
clouds were slowly melting into the deepening twilight. 
Scattered fires gleamed in the darkness like the campfires 
of an army at night, but no solid wall of flame was pushing 
forward, for John Gardiner’s strategy was complete. 


THE LENS 


(Continued from page 425) 


by any other flower growing in the woods, and it now pre- 
sented itself a perfect and glorious subject for the photo- 
graphic lens. In a few minutes the beauty of the redwood lily 
was ours and we had no regrets over the long and circuitous 
route we followed to find it. 

After a peaceful night’s rest under twinkling stars and 
whispering treetops, by nine o’clock we were winding our way 
through the stately forest monarchs over a smooth highway 
toward the sea. Skirting the coastline at considerable eleva- 
tion above sea level, the Redwood Highway dodges in and 
out of tree areas so the traveler may keenly feel the contrast 
of first gazing down on the surf of the Pacific, then up io 
these magnificent trees of the forest beautiful. Panoramas 
unfold before your eyes as if by magic. We had traveled 
about twenty miles when we rounded a turn bringing into 
view an arm of the sea which backed up a rolling field 
covered with wild azaleas. It was April and they had just 
about reached the peak of a healthy blooming period. It was 
a gorgeous sight, this carpet of salmon pink extending clear 
out to the blue waters of the Pacific, and it simply had to 
come “through the lens,” so a halt was made. The setting 
as a whole was ideal, with lighting and atmospheric condi- 
tions fair but not altogether perfect. Regardless, in less than 
three hours we left the beauty spot with the feeling of assur- 
ance that “Azaleas and the Sea” belonged to us. That night 
we camped in an open field dotted with groups of some of the 
most beautiful moss-covered maples I have ever seen. 


The next morning we were up with the birds, and after 
sizing up the surroundings, decided it was excellent territory 
for a camera hunt. It proved to be so, for a profitable and 
enjoyable two days were spent there. We photographed 
many interesting and beautiful subjects. On one hiking 
trip we followed the bank of a trickling mountain stream 
and found a series of five beautiful fern bowers—all differ- 
ent and all interesting from the standpoint of color and com- 
position. The wild purple lilacs were in bloom. We were 
in a partly logged-off area, and here and there great clusters 
of lupine grew close beside huge redwood stumps and 
shattered logs. 

Our allotted time in the Giants’ Garden had been spent 
practically in one county. In our wanderings there, sev- 
eral wonderful days had slipped by, none of them seem- 
ingly over an hour long. From our last camp we continued 
south, but did not stop for pictures or anything else—not 
even lunch—for if we had, we might have succumbed to the 
temptation to live again for days and weeks in this all-per- 
vading atmosphere of mystery and enchantment. 

Visit in person the “Forest of the Giants” sometime, some- 
how—rest in the deep shadows at the “monarchs’ feet” in 
perfect contentment where the velvet fronds of abundant tall 
ferns touch you lightly—where changing sunlight and shade 
paint pictures to hold you enraptured—where peace descends 
from protecting branches. If you do not, you will have 
missed one of the greatest experiences in outdoor life. 
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The Largest 


Company-Owned ‘Truck Service Organization 


in the World 


Many factors have contrib- 
uted to the phenomenal rise of 
International Trucks but none 
has contributed more than the 
after-sale service. Service is a 
paramount issue today! What 
could be more important than 
adequate service facilities for 
hard-working, roughly-treated 
trucks that must carry on, eco- 
nomically, for many years? Fleet 
owners, confronted with new 
problems of cost-reduction, are 
asking themselves that ques- 
tion, and answering it by buying 
Internationals. They are invest- 
ing in International Trucks and 
putting the entire servicing bur- 
den on the shoulders of Interna- 


tional Harvester. 


Some years ago International 
Harvester conceived an ideal of 
- truck service the full import of 
which was far ahead of the in- 
dustry —and then proceeded to 


build that ideal into a nation-wide 


network of branches equipped 
to handle every possible service 
need and emergency. Today the 
largest, strongest, most effective 
Company - owned truck service 
organization in existence is at the 


call of International owners. 


. INTERN 












TERNATIONAL 


\ 
\ 


\f \ 
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Put your servicing problem 
and responsibility squarely and 
completely up to International 
Harvester. You cannot afford to 
maintain burdensome repair 
stocks, trained personnel, and 
costly modern equipment for re- 
pairs and overhauling. We can- 
not afford not to provide the very 
best of service everywhere. Your 
job is hauling. Our job is to pro- 
vide quality trucks—and to keep 
them on the job. 


Let’s maintain this logical and 
practical division of labor. We 
assure you great savings, great 
benefits. We are equipped for 
mass-production of service and 
that means lowest possible costs 
every step of the way, as tens 
of thousands of International 
owners know to their lasting 


satisfaction. 
* * * * 


One of the 183 International 
Company -owned branches is 
near you. Itis part of the Gibral- 
tar of truck service—it is there 
to stay. Besides the branches 
there are International dealer- 
owned stations at many points, 
so that, wherever your trucks go, 
they stay in range of Interna- 
tional service. See the full line 
of International Trucks, ranging 
from 34-ton to 5-ton, at any dis- 
play room. Demonstration on 


request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED ) 


Chicago, Illinois 





INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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New State Board of Forestry in 
California 


With the State of California facing one ot 
the most hazardous forest-fire seasons in its 
history a new State Board of Forestry has been 
organized at the request of Governor Rolph of 
California, due to the emergency created by 
the impending water shortage all over the 
State, according to the California Division of 
Forestry. 

“State and Federal agencies have pre- 
dicted that the dry season in California 
this year will be as bad as the great 
drought of 1924, which was the worst 
in history,” said State Forester Pratt of 
California, adding “it is imperative that 
steps be taken to meet this situation as 
soon as possible.” 

In the creation of this new forestry 
board, a discussion of policies and plans 
for forest-fire protection and the finan- 
cial program of forest conservation and 
protection work for the next two years 
will be outlined. 


Young Recruit to Ranks of His- 
torical Trees Planted near 
Washington Monument 


Emulating their elder brothers, Boy 
Scouts of America, who recently planted 
one of the pedigreed walnut trees on the 
United States Capitol grounds, the Cub 
Packs of the National Capital planted 
a Mount Vernon walnut tree descendant 
on the grounds of the Washington Monu- 
ment. Cub Billy Thorne led the young- 
sters, who range from nine to twelve 
years of age, in the program under the 
auspices of the National Nut Tree Plant- 
ing Project of The American Forestry 
Association and the United States 
George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission. 

Miss Lilian Cromelin, assistant editor 
of AMERICAN Forests, represented The 
American Forestry Association and pre- 
sented the famous tree on behalf of Scout 
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Troop, Number 9, of Reform Church, Fred- 
erick, Maryland. It was grown under the di- 
rection of Cyril Klein, city forester of Frederick, 
by Scout John Staley, who contributed it for 
the occasion. Cubs from the only mounted 
pack in the country came from Fort Myer, Vir- 
ginia, to act as color bearers. Vice-President 
Curtis’ grandson is a member of this pack. 
Colin H. Livingstone, the first president of 
the Boy Scouts of America, spoke on behalf 





Billy Thorne, standing by Representative Bloom, 
puts the first spadeful of earth about the little 
walnut tree 
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of the Cubs and Representative Sol Bloom, of 
New York, associate director of the United 
States George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission, addressed them on the subject of 
Washington’s love for trees. 

As though spellbound, the young conserva- 
tionists followed every word of Dr. A. F. Woods 
when he explained in graphic terms how the 
tree grew and outlined the care it must have. 
Dr. Woods is director of scientific research of 
the Department of Agriculture. Mrs. 
David D. Caldwell, of the Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and Mrs. J. Enos Ray, of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, repre- 
sented the organizations of which they 
are prominent members, marking the 
tree with their colors. Scout Executive 
Walter McPeek, director of educational 
activities, of Washington Scout head- 
quarters, acted as master of ceremonies. 

Permission to plant the tree on the 
Washington Monument grounds was 
granted through the office of Colonel 
Ulysses S. Grant, director of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks of the Na- 
tional Capital, because of the memorial 
value of the tree and because a walnut 
tree was suited to the plan of land- 
scaping. Lieutenant F. B. Butler, assist- 
ant director, was in charge of arrange- 
ments. 

The young recruit to the ranks of his- 
torical nut trees is growing near the 
Tidal Basin, southwest of the Monument. 


Minnesota Creates a Conservation 
Commission 


Centralized responsibility for the 
forests of Minnesota has been brought 
about by the creation of a Conservation 
Commission of five members, through an 
act signed by Governor Floyd B. Olson 
on April 17, 1931. Under the new Con- 
servation Commission there is created 
a Division of Forestry which takes over 
the duties with respect to public land, 
timber, waters and minerals previously 
vested in the state auditor, acting as 
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commissioner of the State Land Office. The 
Director of Forestry administers all state for- 
ests and other state lands acquired for forestry 
purposes, and has charge of the sale of all 
state timber. 

In addition to the Division of Forestry, the 
Conservation Commission consists of the Divi- 
sion of Drainage and Waters, Game and Fish, 
Lands and Minerals. Each is administered by 
a director who is appointed by the Commission. 
The Conservation Director is the administra- 
tive head and is appointed for a term of six 
years. 


Syracuse in International Union 


The New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has been notified of its elec- 
tion to membership in the International Union 
of Forest Research organizations. The notifi- 
cation was received from Sven Petrini, the Sec- 
tary-General of the International Union of 
Forest Research organizations, Experimental- 
faltet, Sweden, according to that college. 

In addition to the New York State College 
of Forestry there are five other forestry insti- 
tutions belonging to the Union in the United 
States—the Harvard Forest; the Yale School 
of Forestry; School of Forestry and Conserva- 
tion, University of Michigan; Forest Soil Lab- 
oratory, Cornell University; California Forest 
School, University of California. Germany has 
the largest membership embracing eight insti- 
tutions, Great Britain has six and other for- 
eign countries from one to three memberships. 


Porto Rico Aided in Reforestation 


Porto Rico, formerly well forested but now 
almost denuded of forests, is feeling the pinch 
of wood scarcity severely, many of the homes 
having little of even the simplest furniture, 
the Department of Agriculture said in a state- 
ment just made public. Governmental agencies 
are working to meet the need. The statement 
follows in full text: 

Formerly well forested and described early 
in the 16th century as “lovely as an orchard,” 
Porto Rico today is almost denuded of forests. 
with all the valuable hard cabinet woods which 
once flourished everywhere cut out years ago. 
The agricultural population, numbering nearly 
1,500,000 and tilling about one-fourth of the 
Island’s surface, is feeling the pinch of wood 
scarity. 

In small, thatched houses of the country 
there is scarcity of even the simplest furniture. 
Often there are not sufficient benches to sit on 
at meals or for the women to work on, and they 
need tables and benches because one of the 
profitable industries of the island is needlework 
which is marketed in the States. 

Children in many homes must sleep on the 
floor. The adults usually sleep in fiber ham- 
mocks, wrapped in mosquito netting, for the 
houses are constructed of poor material and 
are not mosquito proof. Wood is in great de- 
mand to make charcoal for use in primitive 
cookstoves. In efforts to relieve the shortage of 
wood for fuel and timber the insular forestry 
department is cooperating with the Forest Serv- 
ice, and seventy percent of the trees grown in 
the insular nurseries are being distributed to 
small farmers for planting. 

To encourage the planting of trees on farms, 
the insular forest nurseries are distributing 
trees free of charge, recommending and pro- 
viding quick-growing species. Under tropical 
conditions some of these trees, such as the 
African tulip, Casuarina and mesquite, on bet- 
ter soils will make a sawlog eight to twelve 
inches in diameter in ten years or less. At the 
same time, some of the slow-growing hard- 
woods are propagated for those who can afford 
to wait for more valuable timber crops, such as 
meoeany, laurel sabino, satinwood and the 
ike 


North Carolina Girl Wins American 
Forestry Association Medal 


“A New Land Policy for North Carolina” 
was the subject of the essay which recently 
won for fifteen-year-old Christiana McFadyen, 
of Raeford, North Carolina, The American 
Forestry Association medal. At the same time 
she was presented with $10 in gold by the 
North Carolina Department of Conservation 
and Development, and the large medal plaque 
of The American Forestry Association was 
given to the Raeford High School, whose prin- 
cipal is Mr. J. F. Lawrence. This is the 
second year for North Carolina’s contest, the 
large medal having been won by Miss Hannah 
Cox of the Cullowhee High School last year. 

Another American Forestry Association 
medal was won by Marvin Doyle Harris, of 
Rutherfordton, North Carolina, for the out- 
standing essay under the same title submitted 
by a boy. 


15,000,000 Trees New York's Goal 


More than half of New York’s reforestation 
program for 193] is already accomplished, ac- 
cording to reports from district foresters di- 
recting work on seventeen different areas of 
land recently acquired for reforestation. 

The latest reports show that in one week 
3,280,000 trees were planted, bringing the 
total so far this spring to 7,735,000 trees. The 
mark set for the year is 15,000,000 trees, which 
will require approximately 15,000 acres of 
land. The planting crews so far have been 
moving onto the land as rapidly as the legal 
details of acquiring title for the state and ob- 
taining possession have been completed. 

The state’s five forest tree nurseries have 
been kept busy, not only supplying the de- 
mand for state planting, but in filling orders 
for trees from counties for cooperative work 
with the state, from communities and from 
private landowners. Orders for trees from 
these sources exceed by a million and a half 
trees the distribution for private and municipal 
planting in any prior year. The final total of 
demands on the state’s nurseries aside from the 
state’s planting is for 18,706,150 trees. This 
indicates the planting of ,nearly 19,000 acres 
of land aside from the state’s 15,000 acres, 
which will mean a total of approximately 
34,000 acres reforested in the state this year 
if the entire program is accomplished. 





Pack Fellowships Awarded 


Fellowships for advanced training in forestry 
have just been awarded by the Charles Lath- 
rop Pack Forest Education Board, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., to seven foresters—six American 
and one Canadian. The fellowships range in 
value up to $1,500, and the men were selected 
from about eighty applicants. 

The successful candidates are: Ralph Caird, 
graduate student, University of Michigan; John 


B. Fortin, senior, New York State College of 
Forestry; Bernard Frank, graduate student, 


University of Wisconsin; Frank Avery Ineson, 


student, Forest Academy, Hann, Munden, Ger- 
many; Harold J. Lutz, assistant pathologist, 


United States Department of Agriculture, San 
Francisco, California; and Horace P. Webb, 
consulting forest engineer, Loggieville, New 
Brunswick, Canada. 

This is the second award of fellowships by 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Forest Education 
Board. Applications for the third award will 
be taken next autumn. Further information 
can be obtained from the Secretary of the Edu- 
cation Board, 1214 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 











VACATIONS 





“He Who Hesitates is Lost” 


Don’t lose your:chance at your 
chosen vacation—make your reser- 
vation today. 
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CHANNEL BASS Kings, etc. about 


Guides, Power Boats with — awnings. zy 1 Hotel, 50 double 
rooms, 3 nnect-baths. Home Grown vegetables, 
Fresh ‘milk, 9 $4.00. 
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ALLAN RANCH 


BEYOND ALL ROADS 
IN THE BIG ROCKIES. DUDE RANCH. 
MODERN.—WARM PLUNGE, RIDING, f 
PACK TRIPS, SWIMMING, FISHING, i 
HUNTING, MOTOR BOATING 
Where Crowds Don’t Go! 


Booklet. 
RALPH ALLAN Augusta, Montana 

















MAD CREEK RANCH 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 

A Dude Ranch within the National Forest—isolated 
but readily accessible. The Camp affords unusual 
opportunities for healthful, enjoyable and economical 





vacations. Fishing, riding, hiking, etc. 
Circular 
DR. GEORGE IVES, Owner 
B it Medical Buildi -:- Saint Louis, Mo. 
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Forest Planting 
Pictured Step by Step 


A four-page folder giving, by 
word and picture, the proper 
methods of handling forest plant- 
Send stamped addressed 
envelope for your copy. 


ings. 


The American Forestry 
Association 
1727 K St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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How to Care for 

Your Trophies 
What to do from the mo- 
ment you pull the trigger 
to properly care for your 
prized specimens. Special 
information on what to 
do in the field and what to do in your 
home. EVERYTHING you need to know: 
Told by 2 world authority in compact 
32-page book (pocket size) that every 
sportsman will find invaluable. Limited 
edition—FREE. Send for your copy today! 


Master Taxidermists 


1042 Broadway 
Denver, Colo. 


















Go Fishing? 
Play Goif? 
Ever Hunt? 


Ever Wear 


Ballard’s All Wool? 
Jack Miner Does 


He knows that Wool is a non- 

conductor of heat; therefore, 

keeps body cool in summer and 
warm in winter. 








We Uniform New York State Rangers 
and Maine Game Wardens. 


J. O. Ballard & Co. 
Malone, N. Y. 


Inquire at Your Clothing Store 































“The best all-around boot in 
Manufactured Since 1 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Made to Measure. A pound or two 


the World” 
sso 















Sewed, 

lighter than the average boot ; easy to put on anc 

take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 

boot in place, and also acts as ankle support 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. "ay 


FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE Co. /> 
Dept. 31. St. Paul, Minnesota © s 






























‘ Five Sections. 
BIG3FT. TELESCOPE 375:: ‘bound 
Powerful Lenses. 10-Mile range. Special Eye Piece for 
looking at the sun, included FREE. Can be used as a 
Microscope. Guaranteed. Big value. Postpaid $1.75. 
Cc. O. D. 15e extra. 


BENNER & COMPANY, T-47, TRENTON, N. J. 
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THOSE AMONG US 
YOU SHOULD KNOW 


The daily story of the forests is closely linked with names—personalities 
who are pointing the way in the various phases of the outdoors. Forestry, 
wild life and related fields all have their great and near great, and it is to better 
acquaint the public with these interesting people—men and women whose 
names are familiar—that this feature is conducted every month. 








administrator and economist identified 

with cooperative forestry effort, exem- 
plifies the pioneer spirit of his profession. His 
Pilgrim ancestors went from Massachusetts 
into Maine with pack horses. Born in 1875 in 
New Haven, Connecticut, he accompanied his 
father, O. D. Allen, a professor at Yale, to 
California in 1885, 
and in 1889 to the 
wilderness at the 
foot of Mt. Rainier, 
Washington Terri- 
tory, sixty miles from 
any town or wagon 
road. 

After a backwoods 
boyhood he became 
a newspaper reporter 
and, in 1898, one of 
the first Federal for- 
est rangers. In 1899 
he entered the old 
Division of Forestry, 
studying western 
trees, and in 1901] 
wrote a monograph 
on western hemlock. 
He was a charter 
member of the So- 
ciety of American 
Foresters. He was 
borrowed by the Sec- 
retary of Interior in 
1901 to inspect and 
reorganize forest re- 
serve administration 
throughout the West 
for two years, dur- 
ing which he drew 
the first timber sale 
contract—to the 
Homestake Mine in 
the Black Hills—and with Filibert Roth wrote 
the first manual of reserve administration. He 
returned to the Bureau of Forestry to assist in 
the examination of lands to extend the reserve 
system and participated in reorganization of 
the system by the Forest Service in 1905. He 
designed the Forest Service emblem and badge 
still in use. 

In 1905 he resigned to become the first State 
Forester of California, with permission also to 
serve the Government as its first National For- 
est inspector in that state. He resigned a year 
later to return to National Forest administra- 
tion in Oregon and Washington and to become 
in 1908 the first District Forester for these 
states and Alaska. 

In 1909 he resigned that office to organize an 
alliance and clearing house to promote coopera- 
tion of all private, state and Federal forestry 
effort in Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Montana 
and California, which was later called the 
Western Forestry and Conservation Association 
and now represents, in private and state pro- 
tection alone, the safeguarding of over 53,000,- 
000 acres and a yearly expenditure of $2,000,- 
000. With private protective organizations then 


E DWARD Tyson ALLEN, the veteran forest 





E. T. ALLEN 


Forest administrator and economist. 


existing in the two first-named states only, he 
extended it to the other three and promoted 
legislation to perfect state forest codes. He 
was the author of the bill creating Oregon’s 
representative board system, recognizing all 
the allied interests, and of much other early 
Pacific Coast forest legislation. 

For the service of all agencies in the five 
Northwestern States 
it was necessary to 
build up, without 
precedent, an elabo- 
rate system of infor- 
mation exchange 
and field manuals 
of fire-control tech- 
nique, improvement 
construction, equip- 
ment development 
and purchasing, fire 
reports and _statis- 
tics, and educational 
publicity. Not to 
neglect other for- 
estry problems, Mr. 
Allen added _re- 
search in reforesta- 
tion and operation 
methods, with serv- 
ice to progressive 
operators. Commit- 
tees and annual for- 
est management con- 
ferences became the 
official machinery 
for all private and 
public agencies with 
western forest re- 
sponsibilities in 
reaching coordinated 
policies and meth- 
ods. British Columbia also joined the group. 

As this Pacific Coast cooperative system de- 
veloped joint functioning in so many ways and 
on a scale unknown elsewhere, the fields re- 
quiring its representation also widened in their 
range. Mr. Allen’s work extended to the na- 
tional conservation congresses of twenty years 
ago, tax-reform movements, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and like contacts with general for- 
est affairs. He became forestry counsel for 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, a member of the Lumber Committee of 
the Council of National Defense, a neutral ad- 
visor between forestry industry and Treasury 
Department when the income and excess profits 
tax system was evolved, and an active agent in 
the framing, passage and application of the 
Clarke-McNary law. 

Mr. Allen’s policy in promoting forestry co- 
operation has been against unnecessary expan- 
sion of centralized effort, but to decentralize as 
fast as any units can proceed independently 
and retain for joint organization and expense 
only such functions as require the strength of 
union. He has consistently supported full use 
of state police power over forest industry as 
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well as public to prevent hazard to others, but 
denies public right to compel growing either 
farm or forest crops for public benefit without 
equivalent compensation. 

Asked to state his chief ambition in the en- 
tire forestry field, he gave it as “to help pioneer 
those Pacific Coast forest policies which will 
prove permanently dependable because of a fair 
sharing of both benefits and responsibilities.” 


Fire Loss in National Forests Lowered 


The proportion of burned area in National 
Forests has been reduced to one-tenth of one 
per cent of the gross area for the first time in 
history according to the United States Forest 
Service, which claims that in the extreme West 
lightning continues to be the principal cause 
of forest blazes. ‘ 

The Federal Forest Service views with con- 
siderable concern a cumulative shortage of 
snow and rain in the Pacific Coast states, 
which has been running along for the last ten 
or twelve years and which is affecting the for- 
ests of California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho 
and Montana. 

In cooperation with the states under the 
Clarke-McNary Act in the protection of the 
forests, the United States Forest Service is de- 
veloping studies bearing on the whole problem 
of protection of forested areas of all sorts of 
ownership in connection with its primary re- 
sponsibility for the National Forests, which it 
manages directly for the public. 

The goal of reducing the burned area to 
one-tenth of one per cent was reached during 
the year 1930. The success in attaining that 
result is attributable to the availability of in- 
creased congressional appropriations for fire- 
fighting personnel and for roads and trails 
through the forest, says the Forest Service, as 
these items are vitally essential to forest fire 
protection. 





Allison White Laird Dies 


Allison White Laird, prominent in forestry 
and lumber circles, assistant general manager 
of the Potlatch Lumber Company and at one 
time vice-president of The American Forestry 
Association, died on April 30th, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Mr. Laird was born and educated in Winona, 
Minnesota, where he started the career which 
brought him to the fore in the forestry and 
lumber worlds. His recognized executive abil- 
ity led him into many responsible positions 
and to his long list of activities are added 
those of treasurer and general manager of the 
Idaho and Montana Railway Company; presi- 
dent, Potlatch Timber Protective Association; 
president, North Idaho Forestry Association; 
treasurer, Western Forestry and Conservation 
Association; chairman of Forestry Commit- 
tee, National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and member of the Advisory Committee 
of the Columbia Basin Irrigation League for 
the past several years. 





Colorado’s First State Forest 


A Colorado State Forest of more than 70,000 
acres within the Routt National Forest in 
Jackson County, Colorado, recently authorized 
by the State Legislature, will be created during 
the coming year, according to the Colorado 
Agricultural College. 

This will be the first State Forest to be 
established within the State. It will be made 
possible through the acceptance of an offer of 
the Federal Government to trade to the State 
70,000 acres of National Forest land in one 
block for an equal area of scattered lands 
owned by the State within the National For- 
ests from the Wyoming to the New Mexico 
boundaries. 
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Local Naval Stores Station 


The Naval Stores Experiment Station of the 
United States Department of Agriculture’s Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils, for which the 
last Congress appropriated $40,000, and for 
which ten cities and localities in Georgia and 
Florida recently offered free sites and facili- 
ties, will be located in the Osceola National 
Forest at Olustee, Florida, according to the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. W. W. Skinner, Dr. F. P. Veitch and 
V. L. Harper, the committee of naval-stores 
specialists from the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils and the Forest Service chosen to select a 
site, report that after inspection of the ten 
different communities Olustee, Florida, was se- 
lected as the location from which the new 
experiment station can best serve the entire 
naval stores industry of the South. 





English View American Wood Film 


The epic story of the cutting of gigantic 
trees on the Pacific Coast, their transportation 
and conversion, as unfolded on the screen to- 
day, was enthusiastically received by the stu- 
dents of the University of Oxford, England, 
according to a cable from the American Em- 
bassy in London. The film, which was loaned 
to the English institution, was placed at the 
disposal of the Department of Commerce by 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 

It is pointed out by the committee that 
Great Britain and her colonies are among the 
largest users of Pacific Coast forest products. 

The film showed the blazing of the trail 
through the virgin timber, followed by the lay- 
ing of railroad tracks, the advent of the steam 
engine, the hauling of the gigantic electric and 
steam power machinery, the felling of the 
trees, and the transportation of the logs from 
forest to mill. 

The sawmill operation itself was a matter 
of special interest to the Oxford students. 
They saw one sawmill whose annual output 
alone exceeds the entire output of many for- 
eign countries. The film revealed how logs up 
to six feet in diameter were tumbled and tossed 
on log carriages simply by pressing electric 
buttons, and how the whole tree was converted 
into timber and lumber without being touched 
by human hands. ° 

Through the efforts of the Department of 
Commerce, this film has been shown in vari- 
ous parts of Europe for more than a year. 





New Jersey Would Increase Forests 


and Parks 


With a population of nearly 600 people per 
square mile and almost 2,000,000 acres of wild 
land, New Jersey has only ten acres of organ- 
ized public reservations per thousand inhabit- 
ants. Compared with this New York has 207 
acres and Pennsylvania 130 acres per thousand 
inhabitants. 

To correct this situation, thereby making 
greater areas available for public recreation 
and at the same time making productive some 
of the vast area of idle, wasteland in the state, 
the Board of Conservation and Development 
would embark upon a more vigorous program 
of land purchase. The present area of 45,996 
acres in State Forests and parks would be 
increased to about 400,000 acres within the 
next ten years. It will cost about $7,600,000 
to accomplish this goal, according to the re- 
cently published program for state ownership 
of park and forest land in New Jersey. 
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SKYLAND, VA. 


REMEMBKR 


This is the last opportunity 
you will have to see Skyland 
as it has been. Next summer 
the new Skyline Highway will 
bring thousands of visitors to 
enjoy this scenic area. 






























STOHY MAN 
MOUNTAIN RANCH 


THE EATON RANCH OF 
THE EAST 


The most unique and original 
resort in the United States. 
Half way between the North 
and the South. enjoying a 


large patronage from New 
York. Philadelphia and the 
South. 


A 20-acre vegetable garden. 
Herd of tuberculin tested cows. 
Lambs. Chicks, Eggs and 
Ducks from “Skyland’s” own 
farm. Rates: $35 per week. 
Private bungalows for two, $45 
each per week with meals. 


SPECIALTY HONEYMOON 
TRIPS 


(Small Private Bungalows for 
Two) 


Most beautiful scenery any- 
where east of Colorado. Five 
hundred testimonials. Write for 
beautiful 16-page booklet to 
proprietor 
‘ G. F. POLLOCK 
#1 Skyland, Page County, Virginia 

Skyland Inn and Bungalows, 
4.000 feet above sea. Many 
novel features. Open May 20 
to October 15. 

60 gaited saddle horses. Fin. 
est stable in eastern U. S. 180 
miles of mountain trails. Danc- 
ing. tennis, swimming pool. 60 
bungalows with open fireplaces, 
> The Appalachiax Trail passes 
fea directly through Skyland,. 




















Remarkable 
Catalog Now Ready! 
World’s Most Complete Line 


complete ballistics, game laws, gun engraving, *targets,* 
gun repairing, * king,* tel eet, Trap 
equipment. All gun club accessories. Articles by Capt. 
Curtis, Capt. Corsa, A. Hi lwright, T 

ee Send 25c in stamps for 144 page arms catalog = 


A.F.STOEGER. Inc. 








509 Fifth Avenue (‘at 42nd St 








American & Imported Arms & Ammunition 


Valuable data, new gun models. For first time 


d Whelen. 


NEW YORK.N.Y. 
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PROTECT YOUR MAGAZINES 
IN OUR PERMANENT COVERS 


THESE BINDERS ARE 


made of the best quality 
cloth, embossed, hand col- 
ored in a brown two-tone 
effect and stamped in gen- 
uine gold. Durable and 
waterproof. Will last a 
lifetime. A patented device makes it easy for 
you to insert individual copies. No gluing or 
sewing. Each binder holds twelve issues. Bound 
into one of these beautiful covers, they make a 
permanent volume equal in appearance to the 
best binding on your library shelves. 








—@ — 


$2.50 each, net, regardless of the num- 
ber ordered. Postage will be prepaid to any 
point in the United States. For Foreign or 
Canadian Cities, add 25c for postage on each 
binder. 
ne 
Order yours now. Your money refunded if 


you are not more than pleased. 


Send all orders to 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1727 K STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








ree 























Cuts in Funds for Connecticut Forests 


The Appropriations Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Connecticut has recom. 
mended unprecedented cuts in appropriation 
for State Forests and parks, according to the 
Connecticut Forest and Park Association. 
These reductions in appropriations come at a 
time when conditions warrant an extension of 
work along forestry and park lines, rather 
than curtailment, they state. 

If the recommendations of the Appropria- 
tions Committee are accepted by the General 
Assembly, the Commission on Forests and Wild 
Life will receive only $50,000 for the acquisi- 
tion of State Forests. This is but one-quarter 
of the amount requested and only one-half of 
the amount recommended by the Budget Com- 
mittee. Connecticut’s State Forest purchase 
program calls for at least 200,000 acres of 
state forests. Approximately 57,000 acres have 
been acquired to date. 


Forest Fire Losses Cut in South 


Success of forest protection against fire, 
when adequately financed, is an outstanding 
achievement in forestry in the Southern pine 
belt, according to the United States Forest 
Service. 

Nearly everywhere acreage losses from fire 
on lands under organized protection were strik- 
ingly low in compar:son to what they were 
formerly. 

“It has been found in practice that a few 
cents per acre per year has kept pine forests 
protected from winter fires,” Mr. Morrell, as- 
sistant forester, says. “One hopeful effect of 
cooperative fire prevention practiced in so 
many important timber-producing communities 
is that the people generally are coming to un- 
derstand that the spread of fires is no longer 
inevitable, and that the annual sacrifice of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of property and the risk 
of life is avoidable. 

“This has been of direct advantage both to 
the farmer who owns woodland and to the 
owner of large timber tracts. Owners who 
manage their properties for various forest prod- 
ucts, and who have practically banished fires 
from their woods, are now numerous in all the 
Southern States. 

“How effective the fire-prevention policy is 
becoming, especially where reinforced by state 
and local cooperation, is shown in a Southern 
State where the state forester says that before 
protection fifty to sixty per cent of the forest 
lands were burned over annually, and only 
twenty-five to thirty per cent are burned under 
present conditions.” 


Tallest Tree in the World 


A redwood tree growing in Bull Creek Flat, 
California, is the tallest tree in the world, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the Forest 
Products Laboratory of the United States, at 
Madison. 

Stories are current, it is stated, about trees 
in the “back reaches of Australia” alleged to 
be 500 feet in height. These reports are not 
substantiated by reports of an investigation re- 
ceived by the laboratory, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

A member of the laboratory’s staff who spent 
a year in Australia not long ago used the oppor- 
tunity to check up on some of the basic facts. 
The tallest Australian tree he actually mea- 
sured was 310 feet, and he satisfied himself 
that the tallest tree ever measured with ac- 
curacy in that country was a specimen of 
eucalyptus reguans or “mountain ash” that 
grew at Colac, Victoria, and was 346 feet high. 

A prize offered at the Melbourne Exposition 
in 1888 for proof of the tallest tree standing at 
that time was won on evidence for a eucalyp- 
tus 325 feet high. 
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lowa Will Plan Conservation Possibilities 


Iowa is prepared to spend $25,000 to secure 
a comprehensive state-wide park, fish and game 
program in accordance with an act recently 
passed by the Iowa General Assembly. This 
act instructs the State Board of Conservation 
and Fish and Game Department to enter into 
a contest before the first of October with a 
reputable park expert or regional planning en- 
gineer to provide a twenty-five-year program, 
with necessary plans, specifications and esti- 
mated costs, for the development of state parks 
by the acquisition of waste lands, streams, 
marsh and lake borders, and scenic areas; for 
the construction and establishment of fish 
hatcheries, game preserves, bird refuges and 
sanctuaries, scenic highways and other coordi- 
nating recreational actjvities. 


Southern Pine Association to Meet 


The joint midsummer meeting of the South- 
ern Pine Association and the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers will be held in 
Columbus, Ohio, July 7 to 10, it has been 
announced. A Hoo-Hoo banquet, business ses- 
sions and entertainment are being planned for 
those attending. 


Northwest Has Bad Fire Situation 


The season in which, normally, the greatest 
losses from forest fires occur in the western 
half of the United States is starting with dan- 
gerously dry conditions in the Pacific North- 
west, Colorado, California and Montana, ac- 
cording to the Forest Service. There already 
have been a number of large fires in these 
areas. 

The Governor of California has declared an 
emergency for the entire state because of the 
extreme drought there which has resulted in 
serious danger of forest fires. The people have 
been asked to cooperate to the utmost in 
avoiding practices conducive to fires. The 
situation in Colorado is extremely bad, par- 
ticularly in the Colorado National Forest. Dry 
lightning and low humidity along with the 
drought endangers the forests of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


German Forestry Meeting 


The German Forestry Society is holding its 
annual meeting this year in Vienna from Au- 
gust 30 to September 7, and extends an invita- 
tion to foreign guests. Further information 
may be obtained through the foreign commit- 
tee of the German Forestry Society, S. W. 11, 
Dessauerstrasse 26/111. 


Museum Forest Exhibit Formed 


The Pennsylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters is cooperating in the formation of a 
reforestation exhibit for the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry in Chicago, according to 
the report from that department. 

Plans for the permanent exhibit of nursery 
tools developed in the state forest tree nurs- 
eries of Pennsylvania are being arranged for in 
response to a request from Helmuth Bay, the 
Museum’s research associate in forestry. 

The nurseries on the state forests were start- 
ed at a time when nursery practice was in its 
infancy in this country and modern nursery 
equipment was unknown. Nurseries were es- 
tablished in the Mont Alto State Forest in 1911. 
Among the tools that will be included in the 
exhibit are the Bietsch transplanting board and 
special type of nursery roller. 


Boy Scout Forest Planting Success 


Boy Scout troops have been active coopera- 
tors with the United States Forest Service in 
planting young forest trees on vacant lands. 

In 1929, Ray Engles, former ranger of the 
Bohemia District, Umpqua National Forest, 
Oregon, took twenty-eight Cottage Grove Boy 
Scouts to an old cut-over area where natural 
reproduction was sparse. There they planted 
3,000 Douglas fir trees. A few weeks later the 
boys returned and dedicated the area to pos- 
terity with a formal ceremony. A sign pre- 
pared by Ranger Engles was placed near the 
trail, and on this were the names of all the 
scouts who participated, the number of trees 
planted, and the date when the planting was 
done. 

A recent check disclosed that the planting 
was a complete success. A satisfactory re- 
stocking is taking place. About eighty-five 
per cent of the trees are living and are very 
healthy in appearance. 


Twenty Years of Oregon State Forestry 


The twentieth annual report of Lynn F. 
Cronemiller, State Forester of Oregon, reveals 
that a well-financed forestry department un- 
der a competent head arose phenixlike from 
the ashes of the disastrous fire season of 1910. 
The appropriation of $60,000 for carrying on 
the work during the biennium of 1911-1912 
has been continued and augmented by funds 
from Federal and private sources so that dur- 
ing 1930 over $215,000 was spent for the pro- 
tection of Oregon’s forests. This provided for 
the patrol of 11,315,300 acres during 1930. 
Total fire losses for the year were 52,670 acres, 
with damages amounting to less than $80,000, 
of which more than half was caused by careless 
campers. For carrying on this work, Oregon 
received $99,045 from the Clarke-McNary ap- 
propriations of the Federal Government. The 
state received this to cover part of the actual 
cost of patrol by the state and by private tim- 
ber owners. Allotment of these funds is con- 
sidered an acknowledgment of confidence in 
the administration of the sixteen forest-fire 
associations. 

State Forester Cronemiller reports that 
200,000 trees were shipped for planting by 
farmers. 























WINTER CRYSTALS and 
OTHER MARVELS 


This Nature book is enriched by fifty half- 
tones illustrating the wonder and charm of snow- 
flakes, window frost, clouds, dew and raindrops. 

Each plate accompanied by fitting quotations. 

Some of the cloud studies were provided by 
Professor McAdie, Director, Harvard University 
Blue Hill Observatory; one came from Bar- 
celona, Spain, and for others we are indebted 
to Wilson A. Bentley. 


Price $5.00 Postpaid, Doubly Boxed 
Compiled and published by 


MISS JANE DUDLEY 
Whitinsville, Mass. 




















American Woods 


A collection of actual wood sections 
(showing end, quarter and flat grains of 
each species), with text, telling uses, 
properties, distribution, etc. The plates 
in which the thin sections are mounted 
are removable for examination. 

Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in 
each. $10 and $15 per vol., according to 
binding. Send for list of species in each 
volume, 

Lantern and Microscope Mounts 
of Woods, Tree Studies for 
Lantern, etc. 


Handbook of Trees 


The 891 illustrations enable one to 
identify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States 
at any season. 


$8 and $15, according to binding. 
Write for further information 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 























It isn’t a Home 


Until it is Planted 























Floral Meadows 
| Emerald Lakes 
Mighty Forests 








Hand-colored-in-oil in all sizes from 7 x 9 inches up 


FREEPOINTS 


“THE POETRY OF THE COUNTRY” 


Produced in Color Ready to Frame 


KISER’S PICTURES 


‘*Nationally Known, Nationally Sold’’ 
TRUTHFULLY TYPIFY THE OUTDOOR BEAUTY OF THE 


Waterfalls 










Snow-Capped Peaks 
Charm of the Desert 
California Missions 





Descriptive Price List of Subjects Mailed on Request 











These Two Distinctive Picture Lines Now Sold Exclusively by Mail Through 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Picture Division 
1727 K STREET N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Blowers Tree Service 
MEANS 


Scientific and practical care and 
treatment of trees. 


Now centering efforts on treating of box- 
woods, combating the Nectria Canker. 
Experienced crews available for tree surgery, spraying, 
planting and general landscape work. 
Also have thousands of good nursery grown Trees, 
Vines and Plants. 
Information free. Address 


F. E. BLOWERS, East Norwich 
Nassau Co., L. I., N. Y. Tel. 467 Oyster Bay 



















FOREST-FIRE DETECTION and 
FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

If you do not find just the type you want adver- 

tised in American Forests Address: 

Service Department 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 








Washington, D. C. 








A FOREST SAVED 
IS A FOREST RAISED 











Wear Your 
EMBLEM 


Our artistic membership emblem 
was designed by one of the largest 
emblem manufacturers in the world. 
It is octagon shaped with gold bev- 
eled edges. The tree is modeled in 
gold and covered with transparent 
green enamel. The A. F. A. is in- 
laid in dark green enamel. 


Only by purchasing in large 
quantities are we able to offer this 


pin at such a low price. 


Furnished with screw post for 
attaching to coat lapel or pin with 
safety lock attachment. When or- 
dering please state type desired. 


$2.00 each, postpaid 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
1727 K Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














As the 


orester ° 


Each Month Forestry Questions Submitted to the 

Association Will Be Answered in This Column. If 

an Immediate Reply is Desired a Self - Addressed, 
Stamped Envelope Should Accompany Letter. 


Question: Have you any figures on the acre- 
age and value of timber burned by forest fires 
in California as compared with the country 
as a whole?—F. C. G., California. 

Answer: The most recent figures available 
are for the year 1929 when 904,430 acres of 
California forest land were burned resulting 
in an estimated loss of $2,279,850. During the 
same year in all continental United States 
46,230,120 acres were burned doing a total 
damage of $102,055,400. 

Question: I am interested to know some- 
thing about girdling roots. Are they as serious 
as I have been led to believe? Is it really 
necessary to remove these roots?—G. H. K. S., 
Virginia. 

Answer: The development of roots which 
girdle a tree is relatively rare. They are prob- 
ably an after-effect of improper transplanting, 
and may cause the tree to die. When roots 
develop which show a tendency to girdle a tree 
they should be severed as close to the base as 
possible. 





Question: We have a number of large wal- 
nut trees which do not bear nuts. . . . Can 
you tell me why?—N. E. L., Maryland. 

Answer: After a personal investigation, Mr. 
C. A. Reed, Associate Pomologist in charge of 
nut culture investigations in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, reported that the 
trouble appears to be one of impoverishment 
and lack of moisture. “The trees in question,” 
said Mr. Reed, “were strung along a line fence 
where the soil is thickly sod bound. On one 
side the lot is used as a pasture for horses. 
On the other it is mowed possibly twice during 
the year. I expect that all that would be neces- 
sary to restore these trees to full vigor would be 
to add to the supply of fertility and moisture.” 

Question: Are there any National Forests 
in Ohio, or in any of the states near Ohio? 
Where are the headquarters of these forests? 
—T. E. F., Ohio. 

Answer: There are no National Forests in 
Ohio. The nearest National Forests are in Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. Others are in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. The National 
Forests in Pennsylvania and West Virginia are 
administered by the Regional Forester at Wash- 
ington, D. C., while those in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota are under the Regional 
Forester at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Question: In what manner may boys par- 
ticipate in reforestation on a smalk scale?— 
F. J. T., New York. 

Answer: There are several ways that boys 
can take part in forest planting on a small 
scale. Undoubtedly, there are landowners in 
the vicinity of your town who would be de- 
lighted to have the cooperation of boys in 
planting forest trees. Probably there is land 





suitable for forest planting which belongs to 
the town or to one of the churches. Trees for 
forest planting can be secured at a low cost 
from the Department of Conservation at Al- 
bany, or from any one of several commercial 
nurseries. Through the National Nut Tree 
Planting Project boys might cooperate in the 
planting as well as gathering and distributing 
of native nuts from historical places. 

Further suggestions for the participation of 
boys can be secured through the Extension 
Forester at your State College of Agriculture. 
He has several forestry projects especially suit- 
able to boys. 





Question: What is the weight of white oak 
per cubic foot?—A. S., New York. 

Answer: Air dried white oak weighs about 
forty-eight pounds to the cubic foot. 





Question: What are the marks that identify 
a beech?—A. S., New York. 

Answer: American beech can usually be 
identified by the tight, relatively smooth silver 
gray bark and by the reddish brown buds 
which are alternate on the twigs, pointed, 
tightly rolled and from three-quarters of an 
inch to an inch long. Although not a natural 
characteristic, the bark of many beeches has 
been carved with initials and symbols which 
have since become black and conspicuous. The 
leaves are glossy green, two and a half to five 
inches long, from one inch to three inches 
broad and toothed. Leaves like the buds are 
alternate on the twigs. Small burrs which bear 
the small triangular seeds are frequently found 
on trees. 





Question: Are there any charges for tour- 
ists entering Yellowstone National Park in the 
summer?—S. A. S., Wisconsin. 

Answer: There is no entrance fee for tour- 
ists visiting the Yellowstone National Park, or 
for any other National Park. They require, 
however, a fee of $3.00 for all automobiles 
entering the park and $1.00 for motor cycles. 
Those who enter by train usually use buses in 
which to see the park. The bus companies pay 
a regular fee for the use of the highways. 
Those few who would hike over the park pay 
no fees of any sort. 





QuesTION: Where does osage orange grow? 
What are some of the principal uses of the 
wood?—E. W.C., New Hampshire. 

Answer: Osage orange will grow as far 
north as Michigan and Pennsylvania but its 
general range is southern Arkansas and Texas 
and much of Oklahoma. It prefers rich bottom 
lands, where it often reaches a height of fifty 
or sixty feet and a diameter of two or three feet 
at breast height. The wood is used in the 
manufacture of wagon spokes and is a source 
of dye material. To a limited extent it is used 
by archers in the manufacture of bows. 
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NURSERIES & 


“Tt Isn’t a Home Until It Is Planted” 


















Plant grafted nut trees for 
early bearing and fine quality 
nuts. Enjoy their shade in summer 

and the nuts during the winter months. 
Catalog free on request. 


(40 years growing nut trees) 


J. F. JONES NURSERIES 
P. O. BOX 356 LANCASTER, PA. 








GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 


Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds. 














CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 








Tulips and Hyacinths Direct from Holland 


New, beautifully ——_ catalog of Dutch Bulbs will 
ent free on application 

All type Hyacinths Crocuses, Madonna Lilies, shipned 

f. o. b. cars New York duty paid by us. Customers pay 

freight or express only from New York to destination. 

All clearing formalities taken care of by us. Our prices 

are for best quality only and meet every competition. 


J. HEEMSKERK 
P. VAN DEURSEN Sassenheim, Holland 








KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


(See our Advertisement on Page 441) 


NGO Domeyy 


os 
eng e) 


Reliability 


The Nurseries whose advertise- 
ments appear in AMERICAN For- 
ESTs are chosen from the leading 


Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE -- SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





nurseries in their respective lo- 





calities. They offer you reliable 
plants, bulbs and seeds 
and you can purchase from them 
with the full assurance that they 


will be satisfactory. 


trees, 


They cannot, in the small space 





EVERGREENS = 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Price List Sent on Request 
The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 


CHESHIRE CONN. 








allotted to them, list all of their 





products, and Members are urged 
to write to them for complete 
catalogs. 











Boxwood, Rhododendrons, Kalmia Latifolia 
and Azaleas 


in quantities. Also complete nursery stock 
Write for catalogue 


BLUE RIDGE PARK NURSERIES, INC. 


Gainesville, Georgia 








EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 


CertiFi1eD White Pine, free from blister rust; Nor- 
way and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and 
other varieties. Know our reasonable prices. Get 
our figures on Contract Planting. 

Western Maine Forest Nursery 


Dept. A 7. Fryeburg. Maine 


Rhododendron Species 
We offer a number of the newer Chinese and 
other species to those interested. Send for list 
which also contains other items not generally 
offered. 


JOS. B. GABLE, Stewartstown, Pa. 








THE TINGLE NURSERY CO. 
PITTSVILLE, MARYLAND 
Offer a very large assortment of the New and 
Old varieties of Sngraee, etc., in Lining-Out 
and Specimen Stock. 


A catalog will be sent on request 











FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 


FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
89 STATE STREET 


BOSTON MASS. 





BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-grown, Hardy Evergreens 
Forest and Ornamental Stock 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 















. Latest, most complete catalog. Shows 
various artistic planting plans for 

a _ your home. Choice of everv variety. 

4 Over 100 pictures — 50 in full color. 

“70:9 Enclose 25¢ for book — refunded on 

use first order. 
mG D. HILL NURSERY CO. Evergreen, 
3 Largest Growers in America 


Box Dundee, Ill. 
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ORCHIDS 


Species and Hybrids in great variety. Write 
for special lists of Established Orchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 
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WA 





Plant material for Landscape, Horticul- 
tural and Forestry Projects. Choice line of 


Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines and Evergreens, Lining Out 
Stock, Native Plant Material 
Catalog Upon Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
Naperville, Illinois 
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KNOW CUR BIRDS 





Audubon Bird Cards 


Post-card size in color from original paintings by 
Allan Brooks 


Reverse side of each card carries an 
account of the habits and distribution 
of each bird. Prepared under the super- 
vision of Dr. Frank M. Chapman. 
Set No. 1—Fifty Winter Birds of East- 
ern North America 

Set No. 2—Fifty Spring Birds of East- 
ern North America 

Set No. 3—Fifty Summer Birds of East- 
ern North America 


$1.00 per set, postpaid 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 


ASSOCIATION 
1727 K St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 











BOATS 
BINOCULARS 
GAME BIRDS 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 
FISHING TACKLE 
TRAVEL INFORMATION 


If you do not find just what you 

want in the advertising columns 

of AMERICAN FORESTS, write 

for full information. Let us find it 

for you. 

THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1727 K Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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ELEMENTS OF PLANT SctENCE, by Charles J. 
Chamberlain. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc.; 394 pages; illustrated. 
Price $1.90. 

Professor Chamberlain has accomplished the 
dificult task of presenting an introduction to 
the study of plants with the minimum use of 
technical terms or equipment. Starting with a 
description of the structure and functions of 
leaves, the book progresses through the sev- 
eral parts of plants, and then to the various 
families within the plant kingdom. Designed, 
as it is, for school use, opportunity is taken 
on every hand to make simple laboratory dem- 
onstrations of the functions of the parts of 
plants. It is remarkable for its use of ordinary 
materials as a means of explaining things 
which are usually thought of as technical.— 
GC. f..C. : 

“Identification of the Pines of the United 
States, Native and Introduced by Needle Struc- 
ture,” New York State College of Forestry, by 
Dr. William M. Harlow, instructor in Wood 
Technology at that college. This is the first 
publication of its kind showing reproductions 
of photomicrographs of cross-sections of pine 
needles. The large variety of pines now grow- 
ing in this country, native and exotic, espe- 
cially in their younger stages, often makes 
identification difficult. A key is included in 
the bulletin accompanying the photomicro- 
graphs to enable foresters and nurserymen 
more easily to identify questionable species. 
The booklet contains nineteen plates, each 
plate embracing from two to five illustrations. 








Rock GarpEeNs AND ALPINE PLANTs, by M. 
Correvon. Published by Macmillan & Co., 
New York. Illustrated. Price $6. 

“We are nearer God’s heart in a garden than 
anywhere else on earth.” Garden-makers need 
no introduction to M. Correvon, for he is known 
the world over as “the greatest living Alpine 
flower grower.” His plants are grown in every 
country and his awards from horticultural soci- 
eties are innumerable. This book combines his 
lifelong experience in growing Alpines. In it 
he has considered the particular needs and 
interests of American gardeners and it is said 
to contain the most complete list of Alpine 
plants available. To the nurseryman and pro- 
fessional plantsmen it will prove indispensable. 

To the garden-maker and student and those 
of us who are lured by the natural beauty of 
the rock garden rather than the set landscaped 
type of garden, and to those who find joy in a 
tiny flower growing in the crevice of a wall, 
this book will be a delight, for there are rock 
gardens, wall gardens and ferneries illustrated 
and fully explained.—P. V. G. 


“Forest Fires in Michigan.” Michigan De- 
partment of Conservation, by J. A. Mitchell of 
the Lakes States Forest Experiment Station, 
and Howard F.. Sayre, chief fire warden of the 
Michigan Department of Conservation, is a 
booklet giving a complete history of forest 
fires in Michigan, an analysis of the fire hazard 
situation in that state, and an extensive out- 
line of what is being done today to prevent and 
fight forest fires. 


“Wild Game—Its Legal Status.”—The in- 
teresting question, “Who owns the wild 
game?” is comprehensively covered in a book 
just issued by the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Company, of Wilmington, Delaware, and which 
that Company is distributing free upon request 
to interested persons as long as their present 
supply lasts. Actual title to wild game is held 
by the public but vested in the State, which 
has regulatory rights over it, and this is the 
crux of the information the book gives. It is 
largely a reprint of a legal report made to the 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Association and 
covers the legal history of wild game and im- 
portant decisions regarding interesting phases 
of this subject all the way down from the days 
of ancient Rome to the present stewardship 
of this resource by our individual states. 


bn &. 


EveryBopy’s GArpEN, by Frank A. Waugh. 
Published by Orange Judd Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc.; 396 pages; illustrated. Price 
$3.50. 


The shelves are filled with books that tell 
in a matter-of-fact way how to make a garden, 
what plants to select, how to prune them and 
how to care for the bulbs. They are source 
books, when they are not textbooks, and one 
can turn to them when facts are desired. But 
it is a joy to find a book of authoritative infor- 
mation presented in such a palatable manner 
that one reads it for pleasure, meanwhile more 
or less unconsciously absorbing the facts. Such 
is the accomplishment of Professor Waugh in 
his latest book. 

Beautifully illustrated, each chapter supple- 
mented with pithy paragraphs from other 
nature writers, and attractively bound, any 
garden lover may be happy to have the book 
where he may brouse in it while he is plan- 
ning his garden or after he has been digging 
or setting out plants.—G. H. C. 


Poems or Nature AND WILD Lire, by Edmund 
J. Sawyer. 80 pages; illustrated. Price, $1.75. 


Mr. Sawyer has drawn his subjects for this 
book from the creatures and plants of nature 
that he found in his work as Park Naturalist 
of Yellowstone National Park. Through the 
lyric lines one gets a crystalline picture of the 
beauty of this great park and the life of its 
inhabitants.—P. V. G. 





The 1931 Yearbook of the Department of 
Agriculture is now out. This annual of short, 
popular articles, reports and statistics offers 
a condensed record of what has happened in 
and to agriculture, on the farm and in the 
laboratory. A series of charts tracing the in- 
crease in the production of the more important 
commodities in the last forty years is regarded 
as a valuable feature. The yearbook may be 
purchased for $1.50 from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Alabama Forestry Prizes Awarded 


First prize in the state-wide forestry essay 
contest was won by Mr. Elmer Casey, a senior = 
of Susan Moore High School, Route 2, Altoona, oe, 
of which Professor W. A. Moore is principal, 
according to The Alabama State Commissioner 
of Forestry. The second prize was won by 
Miss Ellie B. Dickenson, a senior of Clarke 
County High School at Grove Hill, Professor 
Curtis Matthews, principal. The third prize 
was awarded to Miss Benie Phillips, a senior 
of Covington County High School, at Florala, 
Professor Patterson Hicks, principal. 

The first place in the contest entitles the 
winner to a year’s scholarship at one of the 
higher institutions of learning in the state. The 
second award comprises a trip to California 
and return, while the third prize is a trip to 
Washington, D. C., and return. The awarding 
of the prizes was made possible through a num- 
ber of Alabama lumbermen who contributed 
sufficient sums of money to render the prizes 
of worthwhile character. Each high school or 
school of similar grade in the state was entitled 
to submit one essay. 


cere It’s Lucky I’m Still Young 


Pirnie Resigns 














Resignation of Dr. Miles D. Pirnie as orni- “Just three years ago last spring I set out those 
thologist of the Michigan Department of Con- seedlings, and they’re still hard to find! Oh, well, 
servation has been announced by Director in another five or ten years they'll amount to 
George R. Hogarth. lhe resignation will be- something I suppose. I can afford to wait.” 
come effective July 1, when Dr. Pirnie becomes 
Director of the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary AN YOU AFFORD TO WAIT? Just how important is five years to you? 
at Wintergreen Lake near Augusta. The Kel- Instead. of nlenti dli EGRESS 3 neil 
logg Bird Sanctuary has been donated by Mr. stead of planting seedling evergreens—or even small transplants— 
Kellogg to and is now under the supervision of why not plant large once and twice transplanted trees already around a foot 
Michigan State College. in height? They are available at surprisingly low prices. Some kinds as 


low as 7 cents each in quantity shipments. We can supply a large assort- 
ment—Pines, Spruces, Firs, Hemlocks, and others—mostly from New 


Gipsy Moth Quarantine Revised England. Nice, bushy little trees that will make an immediate showing. 
Of course if your reforesting programme is a large one, and must be 


J ision of the gipsy moth and brown-tail ; PS eae ae ; pee - A 

A revision of the gipsy moth anc kept within rigid financial budgets, that’s different. You can, in that case 
moth quarantine regulations has been an- flord ee bs of . se, 
nounced by the Secretary of Agriculture. The afford to wait. See the postscript below. But for the average planting, 
revised regulations modify the restrictions on how much difference does a few cents per tree make? 


the shipment of Christmas trees and greenery, 
forest plant products, stone and quarry prod- 
ucts, and nursery stock from the areas in- 


fested with the gipsy moth and brown-tail KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


moth in the New England States. 
FIFTY CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Write us about Oversize Transplanted Evergreens for Forestry. 


The primary purposes of the revision are to 
clarify the definition of restricted articles and 
“to authorize the recognition of valid state 
nursery inspection certificates as evidence of 
freedom from the gipsy moth and _ brown-tail 
moth with respect to certain shipments of 
deciduous trees and shrubs moving to points 
within the gipsy moth infested areas.” Under 
the new definition the list of restricted articles 


includes (1) Coniferous trees, such as spruce, A SERVICE TO OUR READERS 


fir, hemlock, pine, juniper (cedar), and arbor- 


P.S. We sell seedlings also—millions of small evergreens at bargain prices. 

















~ — oo roots, ee _ O YOU want to know who manufactures a certain type of greenhouse, 
aescribec as Jnristmas rees, anc par . a4 
thereof, and parts of evergreen decorative sprinkler system, bo lawn mower, who can furnish trees, shrubs or 
plants, such as boxwood, holly, and laurel; vines of a certain kind; who handles the best camping, fishing or hunt- 
(2) forest-plant products, including logs, tan- ing equipment; who can estimate a stand of timber or prepare plans for 
bark, posts, poles, car stakes, railroad t'es, reforesting cut-over lands? 
cordwood, and lumber; (3) trees, shrubs, 
vines, and all plants having persistent woody Our readers are invited to avail themselves of our Service Department, 
stems, and parts thereof, excepting seeds and which is in a position to answer the above and other questions of a similar | 
fruit ; and (4) stone or quarry products. : nature. The service is rendered without cost 

Under another change of interest to ship- ; 
pers, ¢ embargo ny has been in effect for We are always glad to cooperate with our readers in securing for them | 
several years against the interstate movement the latest prices, catalogues and other speci A : 

’ : : cifi 
from the generally infested areas of certain P , 8 P c information. Let us help you. 
classes of Christmas greens, such as holly and | 
laurel, is removed and inspection of such SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
greenery is authorized. . — 
The American Forestry Association 


The shipment of Christmas trees from New 
England will be limited as heretofore to trees 
cut in sections outside the areas generally 
infested with the gipsy moth. 


1727 K St. N. W. Washington, D.C. | 
| 
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The New York State 
College of Forestry 





Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


NDERGRADUATE courses 

of four years are offered in 
forestry leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Graduate 
courses are also offered in several 
branches of forestry leading to ad- 
vanced degrees. 

The College owns and controls 
approximately 6700 acres of Ex- 
perimental Forest Lands in various 
sections of the State. These forest 
lands together with the Roosevelt 
Wild Life Experiment Station at 
Syracuse, offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for practical work in for- 
estry. 

Experimental equipment for in- 
struction in pulp and paper making, 
in kiln-drying and timber treating 
and a portable sawmill are features 
of the complete equipment of the 
College. 


Catalog will be sent upon request 
HUGH P. BAKER, Dean 














Guessing 
Costs Money 


Measure the Lumber on Your South- 
ern Wood Lot or Forest With Our 
Specially Designed 


TREE-SCALE STICK 
and LOG-SCALE STICK 


By the use of these Sticks you can 
quickly and accurately determine the 
number of logs that can be cut from a 
given tree and the contents in board 
feet for both Loblolly and Shortleaf 
Pine. 


The Sticks are made of specially 
selected maple with figures in black 
and heavily varnished to resist wear. 


Each set consists of two Sticks in a 
heavy canvas container and a 16-page 
booklet giving complete instructions 
for use and other useful information. 


$1.00 a Set, Postpaid 


Order from Your Extension Forester or 


The American 
Forestry Association 
1727 K Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 











to prevent forest fires. 














Nevada Joins Fight on Fires 


Nevada will join the list of thirty-six States 
already cooperating with the Forest Service 
in forest fire prevention, the agreement be- 
tween the surveyor general of Nevada and the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States 
having been signed, to take effect July 1, 
according to the Department of Agriculture. 

Nevada lists 315,000 acres of forest area in 
need of protection. Private owners spent 
$2,655 for fire protection last year, says the 
department, adding that the Federal allotment 
for cooperation in Nevada next year will 
amount to approximately $1,200. 





Erosion Inquiry Suggested 

Congress at its next session will be asked to 
appropriate about $500,000 to finance a national 
investigation of erosion in the forest and range 
lands in the West, stated Representative 
Leavitt of Great Falls, Montana. 

Representative Leavitt also furnished the 
following information: 

“The proposal is to determine the vegetation 
characteristics of forests or ranges and the 
most effective cover possible in the regulation 
of stream flow and delivery of the maximum 
amounts of usable water. It is sought to deter- 
mine the most effective means of preventing de- 
structive floods or erosion to maintain produc- 
tivity of the soil. 

“Other factors to be investigated relate to 
water resources for irrigation, municipal use, 
power, etc. 

“In 1927 flood damage took a toll of 214 lives 
and property loss approximating $300,000,000 
in the Mississippi Valley and many millions of 
dollars are lost in California alone every year 
from flood injury to roads, farms, reservoirs, 
and other property. 

“Flood control and navigation programs in 
the Mississippi area total $350,000,000. The 
Colorado River carries 137,000 acre-feet of silt 
every year, which should be considered in plans 
for development of Boulder Dam. There are 
streamflow and erosion problems in the Roose- 
velt, Coolidge and Elephant Butte reservoir in 
the Southwest.” 


Man-Caused Fires Increase 


One-twelfth the total area of California, or 
8,372,000 acres, has been burned over in the 
past ten years (1921-1930) by forest, brush and 
grass fires, causing damage estimated at $14,- 
424,000 and costing $10,736,000 for fire pre- 
vention and suppression, according to official 
figures for Federal, state and other agencies 
issued by the United States Forest Service in 
San Francisco. 

This ten-year record, according to the Serv- 
ice, shows a gradual increase in the percent- 
age of man-caused fires as compared with 
those started by lightning. According to ten- 
year averages, the three causes of fires that are 
increasing are careless smokers, reckless débris 
burners and incendiaries. In 1930, when the 
losses and acreage burned were far below nor- 
mal, fires caused by man amounted to 3,000, 
out of a total of 4,000. 

At the opening of what threatens to be a 
season of high fire hazard in the valleys, foot- 
hills and mountains, said the Service, travelers, 
campers and other recreationists should re- 
member that fires are extremely easy to start 
and can cause lasting damage to forest, wa- 
tershed, recreational and grazing resources. 
Fire-protection organizations in California 
must depend on the cooperation of the public 
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States Spent $7,000,000 for Forestry 
in 1931 

Forty-seven states and territories are now ex- 
tending financial support to state forestry work, 
most of them having state foresters and partici- 
pating in fire control, extension, reforestation 
or other related activities. State forestry 
appropriations for the last year reached a total 
of $7,297,935. 

Of this amount, $2,555,329 was appropriated 
by thirty-eight states for fire protection in co- 
operation with private landowners and the 
Federal Government. A total of $1,106,711 
was used by forty states for growing tree plant- 
ing stock and for reforestation. More than 
$2,308,000 was appropriated for purchase, 
maintenance and improvement of state forest 
lands. In addition, large private expenditures 
were made in forestry activities in most of 
these states. 


Whatcom Area Approved 


The Whatcom Primitive Area in Whatcom 
County, Washington, within the Mount Baker 
National Forest, has been formally approved 
by Chief Forester R. Y. Stuart. This area of 
172,800 acres lies in the extreme northern 
portion of the State of Washington, between 
Mount Baker and Mount Shuksan and the 
Canyon Diablo reservoir. It stretches from 
the Canadian boundary in the vicinity of 
Mount Redoubt, south to Mount Watson and 
Diobsud Buttes. It is described as truly a 
wilderness region of abrupt ridges, deep can- 
yons and jagged peaks, high waterfalls, and 
many glaciers—much of it above timberline 
and much of it unexplored except from a dis- 
tant peak or from an airplane. Hardy campers 
or mountaineers should not venture into this 
wilderness area except with experienced 
guides, says the Department. 





Indiana Forest Fires 


The dry periods in Indiana during May 
resulted in enough forest fires to many times 
over offset all the actual land reforested from 
the nursery this spring by destroying several 
thousand acres of native timberland, says the 
Division of Conservation of that state. 

The lookout at the Morgan-Monroe State 
Forest reported twelve ‘fires burning simul- 
taneously in the two counties. Three crews 
traveled from fire to fire for two consecu- 
tive days and portions of the night. It is be- 
lieved that the majority of these fires are caused 
by careless brush and weed burning by land- 
owners themselves and their tenants, the De- 
partment stated, adding that systematic forest- 
fire protection for the 3,000,000 acres of native 
forests and wastelands growing up to forests 
will be the next major project of the Division. 





Arkansas Forest Commission Appointed 

Governor Harvey Parnell on June 16 ap- 
pointed the members of the new Arkansas 
State Forest Commission. The appointees are: 
Mr. S. J. Arnold of Crossett, six year term; 
Mr. A. L. Strauss, President of the Strauss 
Lumber Company of Malvern, four year term; 
and Mr. H. R. Koen, Supervisor of the Ozark 
National Forest of Russellville, two year term. 
Ex-officio members of the Commission are Dan 
T. Gray, Dean of the College of Agriculture, 
and Earl Page, Commissioner of Mines, Manu- 
factures and Agriculture. 

The Arkansas State Forestry Commission is 
the result of legislation passed by the state 
legislature and approved by the Governor on 
March 27th. This commission is empowered 
to appoint a state forester, develop a forest 
policy for the state and cooperate with the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
private land owners in the protection of forest 
land. No authorization for appropriations was 
made for the current fiscal year. 
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CONFERENCE FLASHES NEW OUTLOOK 


(Continued from page 406) 


a new era in the movement of more state and 
Federal forests in the East. 

Climaxing the last day of the meeting was 
a delightful tea to members and delegates at- 
tending the session at the home of Mrs. S. 
Westray Battle, of Asheville. The social func- 
tion was well attended and marked one of the 
high spots of the conference. 

The Forestry Cup awarded by The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association to the agency ex- 
hibiting the most effective educational material 
for the promotion of forestry was for the third 
time awarded to the Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association, of Portland, Oregon. 
The organization received the first award in 
1928, the second in 1930, the cup going to the 
Mississippi Forestry Commission in 1929. Hav- 
ing been won three times the cup becomes the 
permanent property of the Western Association. 
However, E. T. Allen, secretary and manager, 
who accompanied the exhibits from Oregon, 
stated that the cup would be put back in cir- 
culation in an effort to stimulate more new 
ideas in forestry educational material. 

Organizations competing for the cup, in ad- 
dition to the Western Forestry and Conserva- 
tion Association, were the United States Forest 
Service, United States Biological Survey, Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization, Empire 
State Forest Products Association, Maryland 
State Department of Forestry, Florida Forest 
Service, New York State Conservation Depart- 
ment, Pennsylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters, Pennsylvania Board of Game Commis- 
sioners, Delaware State Forestry Department, 
Oklahoma Forestry Commission, Mississippi 
Forest Service, Massachusetts Forestry Asso- 
ciation, and the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Maryland Chapter. 

Another interesting feature of the meeting 


was an industrial forestry exhibition, including 
tools of the forest industries, camping equip- 
ment for the forester and outdoorsman, and 
many other items closely associated with the 
forests. The special exhibit truck of the 
Southern Forestry Educational Project, fea- 
turing an amplifying system, motion pictures, 
exhibits and illusion effects, was also on dis- 
play. This is the most outstanding unit of its 
kind in the field of popular forestry education. 

Throughout the meeting radio programs 
were broadcast from Station WWNC, of Ashe- 
ville, through the courtesy of G. O. Shepard, 
manager. The speakers included Secretary 
Wilbur, George D. Pratt, Chief Scout Executive 
James E. West, Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, R. Y. 
Stuart, Joseph Hyde Pratt, W. C. McCormick 
and William Cox. 

Resolutions adopted at the closing session 
favored the established policy of land purchase 
by the Federal Government for the extension 
of National Forest areas in the Eastern States; 
the adoption by Congress of an amendment to 
the McNary-McSweeny Act authorizing appro- 
priations for the investigation of control of 
erosion; the work of President Hoover’s Tim- 
ber Conservation Board; a survey to classify 
the condition, potential value, and best use of 
wild forest land; the acquisition of forest land 
for extension of state forests; maintenance of 
a fish and game department by each state; 
legislation for the control of forest insects; 
adequate forest-fire protection; and that pro- 
posals for forest appropriations by Congress 
seek the establishment of a logically-balanced 
forest program. The convention also com- 
mended The American Forestry Association for 
launching the Southern Forestry Educational 
Project, the National Nut Tree Planting Proj- 
ect, and the State Educational contests. 


FOREST TRAILS IN PENN’S WOODS 


(Continued from page 399) 


Also interesting is the James Buchanan State 
Forest Park, which is named for the former 
President of the United States. The park site 
includes the spot where President Buchanan 
was born. Here the future President’s parents 
conducted a small hostelry for the benefit of 
drovers and travelers who were making the 
long journey through the forest between the 
East and Pittsburgh. 

Wild indeed was this region in those far- 
away days. Bears, wolves, panthers and other 
formidable forest creatures were numerous 
thereabout. And the story is told that to pre- 
vent their young son from being lost in the 
woods, the elder Buchanans put a turkey bell 
around his neck. This tickled the German 
drovers who frequented the Buchanan hostelry, 
and they always spoke of the lad who was one 
day to be President as “Chimmie mit de 
bells on.” 

A stone pyramid twenty-five feet high marks 
the site of the Buchanan home, although the 
house itself has been taken away and re- 
erected in the nearby town of Mercersburg. 
Three thousand Norway spruce have been 
planted about the site, and these trees, already 
twenty-five feet high, mark this historic spot. 

At these and other Pennsylvania forest 
parks the visitor will find excellent accommo- 
dations. In each he will find one or more fine 


springs of pure water that are inspected fre- 
quently. He will find excellent camping sites, 
with sheltered cooking furnaces, toilet facili- 
ties, delightful play places for little ones, and 
various other features that go to make a forest 
park both attractive and comfortable. 


No less comfortable and attractive are the 
public camps, of which there are thirty-eight. 
Thirteen are located along primary roads, and 
are particularly adapted for use by automobile 
tourists who carry camping equipment. They 
are occupied by sportsmen, picnickers and 
other visitors. These public camps provide 
spaces for tents, and each has one or more fire- 
places, tables, comfort stations and garbage 
cans. 

Seventeen of these public camps are placed 
along secondary roads, and are used primarily 
by hikers, hunters, fishermen, vacationists and 
picnickers who desire to go far into the woods 
and yet have their visits comfortable. Each 
such camp is provided with an open-front 
shelter, often called a lean-to, and other equip- 
ment, such as a fireplace, benches, tables, 
comfort stations and garbage receptacles. 
These smaller and more remote camping 
grounds occupy some of the best campsites in 
the forests. 

In these public camps, as in the forest parks, 
are to be found both historic scenes and 
charming views. Historically none is more 
attractive than the Ole Bull public camp, which 
is named after the famous Norwegian violinist. 
Situated in a beautiful region along the pic- 
turesque Kettle Creek, in southeastern Potter 
County, this public camp is within sight of the 
remains of Ole Bull’s castle. 

Here it was that this world-famous fiddler, 
in 1852, brought 800 of his compatriots and 
started a Norwegian colony. In this region he 
founded several towns, which were to be called, 
respectively, New Bergen, Oleona, Valhalla, 
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Yale School of 


Forestry 
Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering 
a two years’ technical 
course in forestry leading 
to the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced 
work and research in the 
laboratories and the 
school forests. 





further information and 
catalog address 


The Dean of the 
School of Forestry 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


For 























School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 

Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, Log- 
ging, Engineering, and Range 
Management. 

Large logging and milling opera- 
tions, important wood - working 
industries, also extensive Federal, 
State, and private forests, near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 


For 


further particulars address 


Francis G. MiILier, Dean 
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BESSEMER FIRE 


TOWERS 


Heavily galvanized by 
hind dipped method 
best materials used—easy 
to erect—very rigid—will 
last 50 years—reasonably 
priced. 
Let us send detailed 
information 


BESSEMER 
GALVANIZING 
WORKS 
Phoenix Building, 


Birmingham, 
Alabama 




























University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a_ four 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations, in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision. 
For catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 

















Harvard Forest 


Petersham 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two thousand 
acres, twenty-three years under management on 
a sustained yield. Many phases of regional 
silviculture now highly developed. Logging. 
milling, and marketing annually carried on. 
Besides participating in the handling of the 
Forest, students conduct research projects in 
collaboration with the staff. Competent grad- 
uates accepted as candidates for the degree of 
M. F. or D. S. 








RICHARD T. FISHER 


Director 




















Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 


Colorado School of Forestry 
A Department of Colorado College 


Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Technical Forestry. Forestry teach- 
ing in spring and fall at Manitou 
Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest belonging 
to the School) and the winter term 
at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 




















and New Norway. Here, too, he began the 
erection of his castle, which was to be an 
imposing structure on a high cliff overlooking 
Kettle Creek. But owing to a flaw in his title, 
the violinist lost his lands, the colonists were 
reduced to extreme poverty, and the entire 
scheme came to nothing. Only a portion of 
the castle walls remain. 

The Sizerville public camp, in Cameron 
County, is famed for the life-giving mineral 
water, full of radio activity, that flows copiously 
from a big spring nearby. At this camp a 
swimming pool has been built for the free 
accommodation of the public. Within a mile 
and a half of this camp is a beaver dam on 
Crowley Run, where those who possess pa- 
tience can see these busy little water folk cut- 
ting trees for their dam and for their winter 
food supply. 

Another charming camp is the Byron Foust 
Krumrine public camp, which is located deep 
in the mountains of Centre County, five miles 
from Coburn. It is named in honor of a news- 
paper nian who was also a naturalist and a 
World War veteran. Charming indeed is this 
forest retreat; and rare is the treat in store for 
the lover of forest life who makes a stay at this 
spot. Located on the very edge of a great 
game preserve, it is in an area fairly alive with 
woodland life. Here in great abundance the 
patient observer may see deer, wild turkeys, 
grouse, rabbits and other creatures common 
to Penn’s Woods. 

Indeed, the environment of each of these 
thirty-eight public camps is delightful, for all 
of these camps occupy choice spots in the 
forest. They are located here and there 
throughout the state where they will best serve 
their purpose. Although all have the common 
woodland setting, yet each camp is notable for 
some interesting and distinctive feature. 

Even more distinctively different are the 
nine forest monuments that have been set 
aside for the pleasure of travelers and the 
edification of future generations. Each of 
these monuments possesses some outstanding 
feature of natural beauty. Undoubtedly, the 
Bear Meadows State Forest Monument is the 
most popular of them all, its great beauty and 
its unusual botanic interest being a double 
attraction. 

Here is a bottomless quagmire of approxi- 
mately 350 acres. Here, in this great forested 
meadow, grow the pitcher plant, the sun dew, 
and other rare plants common to the cold, 
boggy swamps of the North. Here, too, grow 
some of the finest known specimens of the 
high bush blueberry, some of the plants reach- 
ing tree size and being strong enough to sup- 
port the weight of a full-grown man. The 
rhododendron growths are remarkable, as are 
also the stands of laurel. Indeed, the Bear 
Meadows constitute one of the most remark- 
able natural botanic gardens in the United 
States. 

The Alan Seegar State Forest Monument, 
in the Logan State Forest, in Huntingdon 
County, is likewise set aside for posterity be- 
cause of its remarkable plant growths. Within 
this monument are hemlock trees of the most 
amazing size and beauty, some of which were 
undoubtedly in existence when Columbus dis- 
covered America. Here, too, are stands of oak 
trees that have no superiors in the state. There 
are groups of the rare table mountain pine. 

The Joyce Kilmer State Forest Monument. 
named, like the Alan Seegar Monument, for 
an American poet who died in the World War. 
likewise contains some notable stands of trees. 
At the entrance to this monument is the very 
unusual sign, “Gypsies Are Welcome to Camp 
Here.” Perhaps there is no similar sign in 
any other forest in America. The words are 
Kilmer’s own. In a letter to his mother the 
young poet wrote that if ever he owned a 
piece of woodland, gypsies would be welcome 
to camp there. In his short life he was unable 
to carry out his wish about these nomads, but 
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the State of Pennsylvania has carried it out for 
him. There are twenty-one acres of fine white 
pine and hemlock in this monument, on the 
slope of Paddy Mountain, in Union County. 
From here the Joyce Kilmer Trail leads to 
the top of the mountain, to a natural amphi- 
theater known as Joyce Kilmer Rest. 

Another of these interesting spots set apart 
for posterity is the Mount Riansares State 
Forest Monument, in the Bald Eagle State 
Forest, near Lock Haven. The monument is 
named after the Duke of Riansares, husband 
of Maria Cristina, formerly queen regent of 
Spain. The latter invested in coal and timber- 
lands in central Pennsylvania a considerable 
part of the $5,000,000 received in 1821 for the 
sale to the United States of the land that is 
now the State of Florida. She directed that 
the highest peak in her Pennsylvania posses- 
sions be called after her husband. This invest- 
ment, like that of Ole Bull’s, proved to be a 
costly failure, and the land was eventually sold 
for taxes. 

In still another direction an effort has been 
made to preserve some of the pristine beauty 
of Penn’s Woods. Special scenic areas and 
historic sites have been designated for per- 
petual preservation. Notable among these is 
the Cherry Springs Drive, in central Potter 
County, where the highway passes through a 
hardwood forest so amazingly beautiful that 
the visitor can never forget it. Coxe’s Valley 
View and the site of Valhalla are other similar 
areas set aside for public enjoyment. In addi- 
tion to these sites especially dedicated to pub- 
lic use, there are hundreds of other notable 
points on the mountain tops. 

So welcome are people in the State Forests 
that they are even permitted to make their 
homes there—at least during vacation periods. 
For a nominal rental the state will lease to 
any reputable citizen of Pennsylvania a camp- 
site on which he may build a permanent camp. 

Such leases are for ten-year periods and are 
renewable as long as the lessee behaves. When 
permanent campsites were first offered to the 
public, late in the last century, few persons 
took advantage of the opportunity thus pre- 
sented. With the coming of the automobile 
and the good roads the situation changed. 
Today there are more than 2,200 permanent 
camps. All are substantial, comfortable build- 
ings. The state allows no shacks in its forests. 
Some of these camps are very attractive, and 
many of them have cost thousands of dollars 
apiece. Owners of these forest camps have 
invested more than $2,000,000 in their wood- 
land habitations. 

To these charming recreation centers come 
annually, during the fishing and the hunting 
seasons, and through the summer months, thou- 
sands upon thousands of Pennsylvanians who 
are worn and weary of the life of the cities 
and who need the refreshing touch of life in 
the open. To the forest parks and public 
camps come other thousands. The resulting 
physical benefits to the people of the state 
are incalculable. A wise forest administra- 
tion has made it possible for an entire Com- 
monwealth, barred out elsewhere, to comply 
with the urge, inherent in every heart, to get 
back to nature. 


New Fire Pump 


A new fire pump—a four-cycle, four cylin- 
der power unit—had just been announced by 
the Pacific Marine Supply Company. Known 
as the Type “U” pumper, the unit weighs 175 
pounds and can be carried by two men to 
almost any place water is available. It will 
supply sufficient water for four inch and a half 
hose lines for effective fire fighting, it is said, 
at close range and it will deliver a fifty-foot 
stream from a three-zights nozzle a mile away. 
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ROUGHING IT WITH THE RUFFED GROUSE 


(Continued from page 413) 


selves or perish.” Thus early was the scarcity 
felt and artificial propagation attempted. 

Of the second, sometimes successful, 
method designed to increase the game sup- 
ply—the importation of fresh blood—little 
can be said. Not raised in numbers in cap- 
tivity, by nature wild, active and determined, 
exceedingly difficult to catch, immediately sus- 
ceptible to diseases if confined in numbers, and 
not easy to transport or to handle, compara- 
tively few instances of introduction are on 
record, and to date, time has not permitted 
any intensive study of those that might offer 
some chances for success. 

Thus by successive steps are we brought to 
the last method, the control of the environ- 
ment. The first closed season on ruffed 
grouse, of which there is a record, was triéd 
out in three counties in New York in 1791. 
Since then, recurring periods of scarcity have 
seldom failed to produce this popular pana- 
cea. That it has its serious limitations is 
easily understood. Millions of acres of wild 
turkey, quail and heath hen coverts from 
which these native species have been extir- 
pated offer the most convincing evidence of 
the ineffectuality of closed seasons under con- 
ditions calling for a more aggressive type of 
action. 

Following at an unnecessarily respectful dis- 
tance from the demonstrated inability of mere 
hunter-control to retain the necessary breed- 
ing stock over wild lands, two other methods 
of environmental control, applied with un- 
questioned success to game mammals, have 
been invoked against the growing scarcity of 
grouse. The first one, predatory animal con- 
trol, while. not definitely out of the contro- 
versial stage, possesses both unquestioned 
merit and discouraging defects. In the light 
of present knowledge, together with inability 
to propagate the grouse artificially, it seems 
reasonable to suggest that increasing evidence, 
scientifically selected and carefully applied, 
will prove of increasing value in bringing 
back the grouse. 

The last means of environmental control, 
the setting aside of reservations with a view 
of perpetuating and increasing the decreasing 
supply, must be by nature both limited and 
intensive in its application to grouse. Ably 
demonstrated by the Federal Government and 
by the states, notably Pennsylvania, have been 
its powers to materially increase the supply of 
large game. Migratory bird reservations and 
refuges have multiplied slowly, the main im- 
petus being furnished by the Biological Sur- 
vey. But few refuges for upland game birds, 
particularly the grouse, have ever been estab- 
lished and nowhere has intensive environmen- 
tal control within such a refuge been intro- 
duced. 

And so, to the other activities undertaken 
‘by the New York State investigation, there has 
been added the development of a refuge whose 
main purpose is to so control the factors of 
environment that each acre of wild land within 
the refuge will support its optimum number 
of grouse. 

In conclusion, there are at least nine great 
factors which determine the abundance of 
any game bird. They are food and water, 
shelter, general habits, reproductive capacity, 
weather conditions, enemies, disease and para- 
sites, man and the practicability of artificial 
propagation. 

To date no practical methods of raising 
grouse in captivity year after year has been 
developed. Therefore, it is at present impossi- 
ble to restock depleted coverts by artificial 
propagation. Turning then to reasons why 
natural propagation has failed at times to 
maintain the supply of grouse, the following 


When 


must be considered: 

There seem to be definite periods or cycles 
of abundance and scarcity of grouse. The 
interval between periods of scarcity is appar- 
ently about ten years. 

Little is known of 
cycles. 

Of the nine factors which might be respon- 
sible, individually or collectively, for the pe- 
riods of scarcity, six are in some measure con- 
trollable by man. 

Of the noncontrollable factors, disease has 
been considered by far the most important, 
although of this but incomplete evidence is 
available to date. 

Evidence already uncovered tends to indi- 
cate that controllable causes are in no small 
measure responsible for the comparatively 
slow increase in the numbers of grouse follow- 
ing a period of scarcity. (Little opportunity 
has as yet been given to observe the impor- 
tance of these factors during a period of de- 
clining grouse abundance.) 

Even though the cause of the sudden decline 
in the numbers of grouse were to be found 
among the uncontrollable factors, the facts re- 
vealed by the survey to date indicate strongly 
that practical ways and means of effecting a 
more rapid increase in numbers, following pe- 
riods of shortage, are being found. These 
should result, at the very least, in giving the 
hunter better grouse shooting over a longer 
period of years with correspondingly shorter 
periods of scarcity. 

There are moments in the memory of every 
outdoor lover which even time’s heavy hand 
cannot erase, pictures of a partridge strutting 
on a mossy log, of a mother bird, fierce for an 
instant while her downy brood seeks shelter. 
There are pictures of the old bird dog and of 
the glorious, thunderous rush as the grouse 
burst upwards, to vanish in a whirl of golden 
leaves. There are memories of his favorite 
covert and that last disappointing hunt for 
vanished birds. Yet hark! Out from some 
hemlock studded glen, an old familiar drum 
is rolling. It may yet be that another genera- 
tion will tote the old shotgun along forgotten 
roads. 
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LOST IN THE WOODS 


(Continued from page 420) 


in which direction the creeks and rivers flow. 
If the day is sufficiently clear note the position 
of the sun, for in conjunction with a watch it 
serves as an excellent compass. Observe the 
direction of the wind, if any, but do not place 
too much reliance on it for it may shift. Never 
hurry, for haste sometimes involves a broken 
leg or a sprained ankle. In addition to follow- 
ing these simple rules, if one will take the 
trouble to learn how to set a rabbit snare and 
make a practice of carrying a little twine or 
fine brass wire, one may find the art of great 
value for emergency rations. 

One should learn to love the woods for 
then he will feel at home in them at all times. 
Spruce and balsam stand ready to furnish a 
fragrant bed; birch bark will help to start a 
fire; a little twine or wire will supply food. 
The camp may be lost for some time but the 
good woodsman will be at home wherever 
he is. 

A sense of direction is the most valuable 
quality one can have if he is to enjoy his 
sojourns into the wilderness. With it he is 
self-reliant, able to find his way unaided in 
any country. Without this sense a man must 
be forever dependent upon his companions 
and guides. Remember that a sense of direc- 


tion is merely a habit of keeping a mind map 
of the country. If, as one goes through woods 
or plains country, he remembers where he 
goes, the hills and streams he crosses, the 
turns, the topography of the country, always 
keeping oriented by sun, wind, or a compass, 
one will know exactly where he is at all times, 

There are many things that aid one in ree- 
ognizing and remembering a country. Among 
these are a knowledge of trees and botany. 
There are the little kinks told in every book on 
woodcraft which are useful. But after all the 
thing one cannot get along without is the map 
in his brain or on paper. There are times 
when the best of men become confused in the 
woods, but a little cool calculation will 
straighten one out so that he can at least 
strike a course which will bring him to a 
known area. 

I have been in many strange wildernesses, 
in mountain ranges of the Yukon and British 
Columbia where unnamed rivers roar and 
surge their way through the gorges, on the 
tributaries of the Yukon, in Alaska, where the 
mists of the falls mingle with the cold breath 
of glaciers. But I have never been so foolish 
as to leave camp without a good knife, matches 
and a compass on which I could rely. 


MOODS OF BEAUTY 


(Continued from page 395) 


through the weeping-willow window,” he whis- 
pered, pointing out through the dark curtain of 
pendant boughs, “and you will see the deep 
moat that guards that mystic world beyond.” 

For a long moment they stood silent, while 
the witchery of the western night stole over 
their senses. Then came a vibrant whisper 
that seemed only to deepen the spell. 

“Look—over there by the tall reeds! See 
the little fleet of white water lilies, sailing 
through the moonlight—and the one in the 
lead, how it seems to glow with a phosphores- 
cent light?” 


The Girl Tourist nodded breathlessly. “I 
see a misty, luminous little cloud, rising from 
the heart of it.” Her voice was like the voice 
of one in a trance. “And through it I can 
see something moving, something alive, a tiny 
white form. I know! It is a silvery Undine, 
lighting the Lily-Glow!” 

A happy laugh broke the spell and brought 
her back to earth. “Atta girl!” chuckled the 
Vagabond Photographer. “I had a hunch you 
could be as goofy as I am—and some day 
I'll teach you how to make your camera see 
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it too! 
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Lumber Industry Seeks Relief 
(Continued from page 418) 


business depression, necessity for continued 
liquidation of timber to escape excessive taxa- 
tion, necessity for keeping mill labor employed 
and for maintaining working capital, in- 
creased output of small mills in agricultural 
sections caused by low prices of farm prod- 
ucts and unemployment, excessive lumber pro- 
duction on the West Coast and competition 
from foreign sources. 

In regard to Russian competition Mr. Hardt- 
ner said that while importations from Russia 
thus far in 1931 have been relatively small, 
every indication points to a tremendous in- 
crease in the future. “The importation of for- 
eign woods,” Mr. Hardtner declared, “on top of 
the uneconomic competition which the manu- 
facturers of southern pine are forced to meet 
as a result of the too rapid expansion of pro- 
duction facilities in the West, constitutes a se- 
rious problem to the South, for thousands of 
communities are entirely dependent upon the 
continued operation of their sawmills.” 

Mr. Hardtner advanced as the foremost rec- 
ommendation of the southern pine industry a 
change in the form and method of state and 
local taxation of timber property. At the pres- 
ent time, he said, the important matter of 
taxes levied against timberlands in nearly all 
states rests in the hands of the local county 
assessors whose chief ambition seems to be to 
collect the largest amount of money they can 
from the owners of timber in their county. 
This system is not only a burden upon the 
industry that forces premature cutting of tim- 
ber but it is a principal obstacle to commercial 
reforestation. “There must be a radical change 
in the methods of taxation,” he asserted, “or 
we shall not have another crop of trees grown 
by individual owners for future generations.” 

Representing the Hardwood Manufacturers 
Institute, C. Arthur Bruce told the Board that 
while the hardwood industry at the present 
time has been fairly successful in balancing 
production with demand, it is burdened with 
an overproduction of lumber stocks accumu- 
lated during past years. This surplus he 
placed at eight hundred million feet. Mr. 
Bruce declared that there is enough hardwood 
timber now standing in the woods to last out 
the present century. E. T. Allen, of the West- 
ern Forestry and Conservation Association, 
told the Board more than fifteen years ago he 
had called the government’s attention to the fact 
that the western industry could not continue 
to carry indefinitely its heavy load of stump- 
age and maintain economic stability unless 
some relief from existing conditions of taxa- 
tion, unrestrained production and destructive 
competition was given. He brought up the 
point, he said, to drive home the fact that it 
does no good to present a critical situation 
unless something is done about it. L. 
Carpenter, President, Shevlin Carnenter and 
Clark Company, speaking for the Western and 
California Pine Producers, and B. R. Ellis, 
représenting the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers Association, sketched conditions pre- 
vailing in their producing regions. Major 
David T. Mason, Forest Engineer, outlined to 
the Board a plan of sustained yield which, 
he said, would not meet the present acute 
situation but which would provide a sound 
basis for future balancing of supply and de- 
mand and for permanent conservation of the 
country’s forest resources. 

Conditions in the pulp and paper industries 
were outlined by R. S. Kellog of the News 
Print Service Bureau, Charles W. Boyce of 
the American Pulp and Paper Association, 
O. M. Anderson, President of the Puget Sound 
Timber Company, Everett, Washington, and 
W. A. Monroe, Manager of the Munising Pulp 
and Paper Company, Munising, Michigan. 
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These representatives all reported serious 
overproduction in the pulp and paper indus- 
tries and made a plea for remedial measures 
that will help to stabilize and coordinate pro- 
duction and demand. The need of protection 
from the competition of Russian wood and 
relief from present systems of forest taxation 
was especially stressed. “Taxation of stand- 
ing timber as is now in practice especially 
in Michigan and Minnesota,” Mr. Monroe de- 
clared, “is the biggest single cause of the rapid 
timber removal in that region and the greatest 
obstacle to thoughts of reproduction. Until 
the way is clear for a different system of taxa- 
tion of standing timber it is necessary for the 
owners to cut this timber and to convert it into 
cash as quickly as possible to save what they 
can of their capital investment.” 


California Forces at Disposal of 
State Forester 


The fire proclamation issued on May 19 by 
Governor James Rolph, Jr., of California, 
calling attention to the unusual fire emergency 
that confronts the state, has resulted in more 
than 100,000 trained men being placed at the 
disposal of State Forester M. B. Pratt. The 
California Fire Emergency Committee whose 
appointment was announced by the Governor 
in his proclamation, has secured the coopera- 
tion of the American Legion with a potential 
man power of 56,000, the 6,500 members of 
the California National Guard, 15,000 men 
from industrial corporations having high fire 
hazards and more than 30,000 men employed 
by the Department of Public Works, the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol, the Fish and Game 
Commission and the Federal bureaus con- 
cerned with fire prevention work. In addition 
the American Red Cross has offered its services 
for any fire emergency. 

The Fire Emergency Committee consists of 
seventeen members chosen from the executive 
forces of the State Government and the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Forestry, with Charles 
S. Howard of San Francisco, Chairman and 
State Forester M. B. Pratt, Executive Secre- 
tary. 
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“WHO'S WHO” AMONG OUR AUTHORS 





Harry Van Denmark (John Colter—Patk- 
finder of Yellowstone) is called the most 
versatile, prolific and 
successful novelist and 
playwright of Texas. 
Though born in New 
York, Mr. Van Demark 
is considered a native of 
Texas for he has lived 
there for more than 
thirty years, where he 
has managed theaters 
for the Publix Thea- 
ters Corporation, edited 
the Texas Magazine, a 
number of trade papers 
and written innumer- 
able plays, and books 
for boys, short stories 
and special articles. 


Lewis Epwin Tueiss, Lit.D., (Forest Trails 
in Penn’s Woods), is professor of Journalism 
at Bucknell University, 
Pennsylvania, and has a 
long record of news- 
paper and magazine af- 
filiations. He was on 
the staff of the old New 
York Sun for ten years, 
and left this work to 
do free-lance writing. 
During the World War 
he was editor of pub- 
lications for the Na- 
tional War Garden 
Commission, in Wash- 
ington. He was gar- 
den editor of Good 
Housekeeping, People’s 
Home Journal and in 1924 had the degree of 
Lit.D. conferred upon him by Bucknell Uni- 
versity, from which school he graduated. Dr. 
Theiss is the author of a number of books for 
boys. 





Harry Van Demark. 





Lewis Edwin Theiss. 


Georce Etwoop Jenks (Moods of Beauty) 
calls himself the “Vagabond Photographer.” 
His life-long quest has been for the unspoiled 
frontiers of life and na- 
ture, he says, and this 
urge took him once on 
a canoe cruise through 
thousands of miles of 
wilderness in the lake 
region of northern Min- 
nesota and Manitoba. 
Five years ago, Mr. 
Jenks gave up a career 
as studio scenario 
writer and has since 
devoted himself to the 
work he loves best, that 
of nature art photog- 
raphy. 





WakeLin McNeer (A Forest Page for Boys 
and Girls) tells interestingly of the life of a 
forest ranger in this issue—the things he does 
and why. 


JosePpHINE Laxton (Biltmore Forest 
School), member of the staff of the Appa- 
lachian Forest Experiment Station. Her in- 
terest in the historic phases of forestry is very 
keen and she handles here the story of the 
building and operation of Dr. Schenck’s school 

-the first forest school in America—in a fas- 
cinating and sympathetic way. 


W. H. Bottes (Afield With a Forest Ranger) 
is with the Forest Service in Oregon and was 


George Elwood Jenks. 


the winner of the Charles Lathrop Pack Prize 
given at Yale Forest School for the best popu- 
lar article on forestry in 1929. 


Harry Botsrorp (Bait and Debate), has an 
advertising agency, a gift for writing, a son, a 
few ambitions and a 
sense of humor. He has, 
he claims, “been in ro- 
tation, at various and 
sundry times, an oil- 
field worker, a wood 
chopper, ditch digger, 
dynamiter, bridge 
builder, banker, insur- 
ance man, soldier, 
writer, editor, publicity 
director and owner of 
an advertising agency,” 
and says that his big- 
gest thrill came when 
he accidentally sold an 
article to the Saturday 
Evening Post, and the second thrill, when he 
intentionally caught a prize bass on a five- 
ounce fly rod. 





Harry Botsford. 


Fritz Skacway (Lost in the Woods) is well- 
known to the readers of AMERICAN Forests. 
A native of northern Michigan, he makes his 
home outside of De- 
troit, writing on wild- 
life subjects for the De- 
troit Sunday news- 
papers, maintaining a 
feeding station for im- 
provident quail, blue- 
jays and woodpeckers, 
and living only to visit 
his log cabin on the 
shores of Guthrie Lake 
in Michigan, according 
to his own statement. 





Fritz Skagway. 


Frep H. Kiser (Thru the Lens) gives, in his 
photographic series, another beautiful picture 
of the Southwest. 


Howarp F. Weiss (Noise and Health) is 
Director of the C. F. Burgess Laboratories, at 
Madison, Wisconsin. Mr. Weiss spent two 
years at the College of Forestry at Cornell 
University and graduated from the Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University in 1905. 
He entered the United 
States Forest Service 
and when the Forest 
Products Laboratory 
was established at Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, in 
1910 was sent there, be- 
ing made Director in 
1914. He is the inventor 
of heat insulating mate- 
rials called “Balsam 
Wool” and “Nu-Wood” 
and the author of 
many government pub- 
lications. 





Howard F. Weiss. 


Garpiner Bump (Ruffed Grouse), is Super- 
intendent of Grouse Control in charge of the 
Ruffed Grouse Survey for the State of New 
York. A graduate of Cornell University, he 
was Assistant Curator of Outdoor Education 
at the Buffalo Museum of Science from 1928 
to 1930. 


Pauta V. Grarr (The Liberty Tree) is a 
member of the staff of AMERICAN Forests. 
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What the Association Is 
Working For 


DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by federal, 

state, and other agencies, individually and in coop- 
eration; the REFORESTATION OF DENUDED LANDS, chiefly 
valuable for timber production or the protection of stream-flow; 
more extensive PLANTING OF TREES by individuals, companies, 
municipalities, states, and the federal government; the ELIMINA- 
TION OF WASTE in the manufacture and consumption of lumber 
and forest products; the advancement of SOUND REMEDIAL 
FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND STATE 
FORESTS where local and national interests show them to be 
desirable; the CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE FORESTS so that they may best serve the perma- 
nent needs of our citizens; the development of COMMUNITY 
FORESTS. 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the social 
development of the nation; the PROTECTION OF FISH AND 
GAME and other forms of wild life, under sound game laws; the 
ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRE- 
SERVES and public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and perpetuate 
forest areas and objects of outstanding value; the conservation of 


America’s WILD FLORA and FAUNA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially school children, 
in respect to our forests and our forest needs; a more aggressive 
policy of RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the 
science of forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; reforms in present 
methods of FOREST TAXATION, to the end that timber may be 


fairly taxed and the growing of timber crops increased. 
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TYPE °°U” 


This unit brings the advantages of the 
four-cycle engine into the PACIFIC 
PUMPER line—the WORLD’S 
STANDARD of PORTABLE FIRE- 
FIGHTING EQUIPMENT — yet it 
retains the unequalled weight-effi- 
ciency of the other models. Built for 
continuous duty—to withstand un- 
favorable field conditions—it removes 


PACIFIC 
PUMPER 


the last objections to portable power- 
pumpers. 

In designing this unit the suggestions 
and advice of foresters throughout the 
country have been followed and into its 
construction are built all those require- 
ments for the most strenuous fire-fight- 
ing service which our own men have 
gleaned from actual field work. 





Other Types of 
PACIFIC PUMPERS 


Three other types of Pacific 
Pumpers in greater weights 
and larger capacities offer a 
type and size for every con- 
dition of fire hazard and fire 
fighting. 

Send for catalogs and de- 
tailed information 


Positive Force-Feed Engine Lubrication 
Standard Magneto Ignition 
Efficient Carburetion 


THERE ARE Governed Speed 
NO ASSETS IN ASHES 


NO DIVIDENDS IN DEBRIS Send for Catalog ‘*U”’ 
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